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WALKS AND TALKS ON THE FARM.—NO. 10, 
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I HAVE just been threshing. The spring crops 
turn out badly, but the winter wheat is better than 
I expected. There are those who assert that we 
shall have to abandon wheat culture in Western 
New York, but I never believed them. They claim 
that spring crops require less labor and pay better, 


, but it certainly has not been the case this year. 


Barley, oats and peas have not paid expenses. Corn 
has done pretty well, but it will by no means turn out 
as well as last season. Beans, too, are light, and there 
were so many planted that the price, it is thought, 
will be low. Potatoes will not be more than half a 
crop. On the whole it has been a poor season for 
farmers. 

Prices have been, good, but just at present the 
magkét.is dull and lower. There is a great scarcity 
of nioney.” Thé enormous bounties paid for substi- 
tutes absorb all the currency for the time being, 
and millers and produce dealers find it difficult to 

the money necessary to carry on their business. 
bre: never was so much money afloat as, at the 
present time, but the bounties absorb the whole of 
it’ Think of it. Most of the towns in this vicinity 


_ pay $600 to any one who will procure a, substitute, 


and the county pays $400 in addition. Both town 
and county issue bonds for the whole amount. The 
“imoney is raised on these bonds and handed over to 
the’substitutes or those who procure them. This is 
not the case merely in this section. The same thing 
is carried out to a greater or less extent all over the 
country. If the 300,000 men called for by the draft 
000 each; it amounts in the aggregate to 
$300,000,000. The effect of this, for the moment, is 
8 tight money market and lower prices of farm pro- 
duce. But the effect in the end will be precisely 
the reverse of this, The money is borrowed from 
the Future and spent in ‘Whe Present. The bonds 


themselves will undoubtedly be used as money@ip 
latge transactions, while the money raised on them 
will soon find ita way back into general circulation. 
Unless we have Peace, therefure, the present falling 


war end immediately, gold will have a Yamble and 
carry every thing down with it. But farm p 

will be affected less than anything else, ee 
sumption must go on, and there is unquestionably a 
serious deficiency in the crops. W< 





My buckwheat is ripening up finely; and if we 
have no frost for a week longer will t 
didly. Mr. B—— sowed his three wéghe earlior 
than I did, and I understand that it is “ blagted.’, 
was told today that he thought mine was the best 
crop between here and the city, “ but then,” said he, 
buckwheatyis a crop that nobook farming can 
spoil”! My other crops have turned out pprly . . 
enough, and I presume it is all laid to book farming, 
I think the season has had something to do with it, 
I certainly have not farmed according to the books, * 
or I should have had my farm all drained and should” 
have been able to get my barley, oats and peas in 
six weeks earlier than did. As it was, there was 
no rain from the time they were sown till they were 
ready to harvest—and then it came! Book farming 
would have had the land rich and free from stones 
and weeds. It would have been plowed in the fall 
and been mellow as a garden. It would have stood 
the drouth better, and the crops qrould have béen * 
doubled and the profits quadrupled. 


I intended to have gone this week to the Provin- 
cial Fair at Hamilton, but could not get away. I want 
to get a turnip drill and a pair of Scotch harrows, 
Our common harrows are miserable affairs. At our 
own State Fair there were no harrows that came up 
to my ideas of what a harrow-should be. Those 
made by John E. Morgan, of Deerfield, are the best 
I saw. I understand there were some Scotch har 
rows on the grounds, manufactured at Poughkeep 
sie, but I did not see them. 


I have just been plowing a wheat stubble. There 

iderable wire-grass in it, and some quack 
ie ‘suppose harrowing would do any oe 
would it be better to let the land lie rough, so as to 
expose more surface to the frosts? The land is so 
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summer. I have no doubt that if it was har- 
“rowed and cultivated it would kill nearly all the 
grass, and then if the land could be thrown up two 
fyrrows together, or what in England they call 
ridging, it would lie dry and nice all winter, and be 


in first-rate order for potatoes early next spring. 





I never saw grass improve so much as it has since 
the rain, It seems to be trying to make up for lost 
time.. If we have a late, open fall it will be a great 
help in getting the stock through the winter, as 
fedder wilk be very short. I saw over a hundred 
head of cows pas# here the other day that were 
beught in Chautauque county for about $20 per 
héad. The drouth was so severe that farmers were 
compelled to sell their cows. With butter worth 
fifty cents a pound, they must have been hard pushed 
or, they would not have parted with them. 





This morning, on going into the stable, one of my 

horses was found all curled up and twisted com- 
pletely round in the stall. There was a strong 
hempen halter on him, and it held him down so 
tight that when it was cut it snapped like a bow- 
string. The poor forse must have suffgred terribly. 
The flesh on his nose, on each side of the rope, was 
swollen so as to leave an indenture half an inch 
deep. The rope was between his fore legs, and had 
chaffed the skin badly.. He is quite lame and stiff 
‘this morning, and will probably not be able to work 
for a week. I think the English method of tying 
up horses with a chain running through a ring, and 
a weight attached to the end of the chain, is far bet- 
ter than simply tying them with a rope to the man- 
ger. The weight prevents the halter from being 
slack when the horse is eating, but gives him plenty 
There is, in 
this case, no danger of his getting his leg over the 
rope. 

I understand that Mr. Cornell, of Ithaca, N. Y., 
has given 300 acres of good land and $300,000 for a 
State Agricultural College, to be located at Ithaca. 
It is a noble gift, and the prospects now are that we 
shall have an Agricultural College and an Experi- 
mental Farm worthy of the State. I feel more interest 
in the latter than the former. We need a farm where 
experiments can be made on our leading crops. 
Farmers can not afford to make experiments with 
that care and system necessary to insure satisfac 
tory results. Mr. Lawes’ experiments cost him from 
$10,000 to $15,000 per annum, and that umount will 
be necessary here to carry out a systematic 
experiments on wheat, barley, oats, rye, Ind ak ot 


and the grasses. 





We do not want experiments on 


¢<attle and sheep. Those can just as well be made 


in Europe—the climate making no difference. But 
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ment for ourselves, for we can not tell how far the cli- 
mate affects the growth and manurial requirements 


of the plants. 











Potatoes promise to turn out" better than was ey,’ 
pected, though they can not be an average crop. I 
planted mine too late. They say “ sloyens do well 
once in seven years,” and I thought at one time that 
for once I was in luck, and that the late planted 
would be the best. But Ido not now think 80. The 
tops are beginning to die, while the fibres édnnect. 
ing the tubers with the stalks are very tlrick. The 


tubers, and would have done so had the potatoes 
been planted earlier. 


My onions are in the same category. I had only 


did grow are pretty much all top. I bent them 
down hoping to induce them to bottom, but all tono 
purpose. The roots strike deep into the soil andthe , 
tops grow most luxuriantly, but the bottoms are not 
there. For the future I mean to raise my own seed, 
and to be very careful to select onions that bottom 
early. I presume that seed is often raised from smal] 
onions that have thick necks, like mine, and ther 
can be little doubt that the onions raised fram 
such seed will partake of the same habit. So of 
turnips. Most of the ruta bagas I have seen this 


five or six inches above the bulbs. “Thé turnip was 
originally an annual, running to seed the first year, 
We have by cultivation induced it to form a bulb, 
but it has still a tendency to run up to seed. It 
would check this tendeney we must, in raising 
reject all turnips that show any inclination to ran 
too much to top, planting only the best bulbs. 

My turnips, where I applied superphosphate, are , 
splendid. I never saw better. They pay pretty 
well, too. I sent some to the city yesterday, and got 
five shillings a bushel for them. At such prices 
crop will pay better. I have always contended thst’ 
we should raise turnips and feed them out to stock 
on the farm. But even with corn at $1.50, turnips 
are not worth over 25 cents a bushel to feed out— 


contain, and then at this season of the year we do 
not need them for feed, and to store them is no easy 
matter. 


I was talking to-day with a farmer from Mendon. 
It is one of the best wheat towns in the county, but 
hé’says farmers are almost discouraged in trying to 
raise wheat. Last year the midge did little damage, 
but this year the Soules wheat has suffered very much. 
He has not yet threshed, but those who have done s0 
find that the crop turns out very badly. In former times 








on grains, grasses and vegetables we must experi- 


he used to raise wheat after wheat and get 25 bushels 


matter in these fibres ought to have gone into the \ 


half a crop, on account of bad seed, and those that ? 


year have long, thick necks, running up in somélases * 
’ 


that is judging by the amount of nutriment they ’ 
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peracre. Has raised 52 bushels of wheat after oats. 
“But,” said he, quite feelingly, “those times are 
past. We shall never do it again. I now get only 
20 bushels, and sometimes 10 bushels, and this year 
I expect only 5 bushels. There is plenty of straw, 
but no wheat. The midge and rust destroy it.” 
He says there is not more than half as much, wheat 
sown this fall as last. 


I missed it in not selling my wool. I made upmy 
mind that I would sell when offered a dollar. It 
reached that figure. One of my neighbors whose 
wool was not as good as mine sold at that price. I 
could have got the same. But I thought it would 
be higher, and so I hoped no one would come along 
and offer me a dollar, for I make it a rule when [| 
have deliberately made up my ‘mind to take a| 
certain price to let the article go when the price 
is offered. ‘The Deacon told me he would send 
me a man who would give me my price. I told 
him not to say any thing to him. I should really 
have felt sorry had any wooi dealer offered me 
the dollar. But as I wished, so it was. No one 
came, and I have the wool still on hand. I sawa 
farmer taking in a nice load’ of wool this morning. 
I asked him what he expected to get. “A dollar,” 
he said. I did not tell him, but I thought he had 
not heard the news. When I went to town I had 
the curiosity to go to a wool dealer and inquire the 
price he was paying. “Fifty to sixty cents, but we 
do not care to take it at that.” Ten days ago pelts 
brought from $1.75 to.$2.25 each. Now all that the 
dealers pretend 'to pay is $1.00 to $1.50. 

I was so busy getting ready to sow wheat that I 

would not stop to thresh. I bought my seed wheat, 
paying $2.50. per bushel for it. The same wheat 
would not bring $2.00 now, Mediterranean wheat 
is worth only $1.75. Corn still holds its own. You 
can not buy it for less than $1.50. Corn at $1.50 
and wheat at $1.75-is absurd, especially when the 
crop of wheat is confessedly one-third below an ave- 
rage. I was talking to one of the most experienced 
millers in the city yesterday, and he thought that 
wheat would be higher. He was about the only 
miller, however, that was buying anything. 
* Well, we must possess our minds in patience, If 
what we have to sell brings a lower price, so will what 
we have to buy. I would cheerfully sell wheat for 
$1.00 and wool for 50 cents if paper would fall to itsold 
rates! But there is no probability of its doing so, 
In fact, after this panic blows over, and the money 
paid for bounties begins to flow back into its old 
channels, I expect. to see things higher than ever. 
The money has not left the country, and more and 
more is being issued eyery day, 

Barley is somewhat lower, but still brings a high 





price. One of our Rochester papers has for weeks 


quoted barley at $1.25, while it has sold in some 
instances as high as $2.25,and $2.00 has been the 
general rate. I do not know what it is to-day, but I 
see this same paper still quotes it at $1.25! At the 
same time it gives the price at Buffalo as $2.11, and 
at Chicago $1.85@$2.024. I presume the Buffalo 
and Chicago quotations are corréct, but it is too ab- 
eurd to suppose while barley brings over $2.00 in 
Buffalo it is worth only $1.25 in Rochester. 


Beef cattle last week in New York declined fully 
one cent per pound. Much of the stock in market 
was in bad condition. When shall we learn that it 
does not pay to raise or feed poor cattle? The best 
beeves sold for 18 cents per pound dressed weight, 
and in a few instances for 19 cents; while there were 
many inferior animals that sold as low as 8 cents: 
We may just as well raise an animal that will dress 
10 cents as one that will dress only § cents. The 
former would be worth $180, while the latter only 
brings $40. 

Sheep declined a little, but not as much as cattle— 
say ¢c. per pound. Good lots brought 8}c. per pound 
live weight, while a few extras sold for 9 cents. 
The greatest decline was in hogs. They have been 
higher than ever before known, but last week the 
market was decidedly over-stocked, and prices fell 2 
cents per pound. 

With corn worth $1.50 per bushel, pork must 
bring a high price to make pig feeding profitable. 
There will be considerable soft corn, which can be 
fed to hogs to better advantage than to any other 
stock. I give mine soft corn, and a little pea-meal 
in addition. Peas are very “ buggy” this year, and 
it is best to feed them out assoon aspossible. They 
are now the cheapest food we can use. 

On my way home to-day I stopped to look at Mrs. 
Munn’s grapes. Théy are splendid: She has 546 
bearing vines, seven years from planting. They are 
trained on post and slat trellises, seven feet high. 
The vines are fourteen feet apart each way. The 
whole vineyard occupies 2$ acres. In 1862 it pro- 
duced 7 tuns of grapes; last year 11 tuns, and this 
year the crop is estimated at 15 tuns. They are all 
Isabellas. Mr. Adams has charge of the vineyard, and 
has certainly been very successful. He expects to.- 
sell the crop for 10 cents per pound. Grapes in this 
section have done unusually well the present season. 
The hot, dry weather, where they were well culti- 
vated, was just what we need for grapes, 





I have never tried it, but a farmer who has tells 
me that the best time to sow carrots and parsnipsi s 
in the fall, The plants start early in the spring, and 
get the start of the weeds. The winter, he says, 
does not hurt the seed. I suppose it does not ger- 
minate till spring. 
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NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 


THE Twenty-fourth Annuai Exhibition of the New 
York State Agricultural Society was held in this city 
September 20-24. The weather was delightful, and 
the farmers of this section turned out by tens of 
thousands, while the attendance from distant parts 
of the State was unusually large. On Wednesday 
it was estimated from the number of tickets sold 
that there were 35,000 people on the ground, while 
on Thursday the attendance was even more numer- 
ous. 

The exhibition itself was not equal to that on 
many former occasions. Farmers are very busy and 
labor is scarce, while in this section the draft was 
being enforced during the Fair week. Under such 
circumstances it is surprising that the exhibition 
was as good as it was, while the immense concourse 
of people which attended from day to day proves 
conclusively that these annual exhibitions of our 
agricultural and mechanical productions have lost 
none of their attractions. 

Let us look first at the cattle. There are many 
empty stalls. Mr. Thorne does not exhibit. Mr. 
Sheldon, President of the Society shows ten or 
twelve head of splendid Shorthorns and some Al- 
derneys, but not for competition. Ezra Cornell 
shows some good animals. In the class of Short- 
horn cows, three year old and upwards, he seems to 
have taken every prize. Listen to those boys. 
“Here’s one the’re putting a blanket on. I'll bet 
he’s a big un.” Not a bad test of excellence! In 
this case the animal is not large, but he is certainly 
a good one. It is a Shorthorn bull owned by James 
S. McCall of Lyons. He is a young breeder, but 
has already some fine animals. C.W.& J.W.Wads 
worth, of Geneseo, exhibit largely, and have carried 
off several prizes for Shorthorn heifers and working 
cattle. It is encouraging to see the young men 
of the country exhibiting, and carrying off prizes. 
Blihu Griffin, of Duchess county, shows some good 
Shorthorns. This large, red three-year old Short- 
horn ball shown by W. B. Dinsmore, I heard a 
farmer say yesterday was the best animal on the 
ground, but the judges apparently did not agree 
with him, for there is no ribbon on his horn. Mr. 
Jackson, of Seneca county, also shows a red three- 
ald Shorthorn bull, and takes the third prize. There 
are many other Shorthorns worth looking at, but we 
must hurry. 

The Devons are few in number, and by no means 
of extra character. I got criticized last year for 
making the same remarks in regard to the show of 
Devons at Utica, but is it not true? Will they com- 
pare with the Shorthorns? The Devon men must 
bestir themselves. They are just the cattle we want 


but if Iam not mistaken the breed is attracting lesg 
attention than it did a dozen years ago. 

The same may be said of Herefords. There jp 
but one exhibitor—E. Corning, jr., of Albany. The 
Herefords are losing ground. They are not good 
milkers, and it is claimed that a Shorthorn will lay 
on fat more rapidly and mature earlier. The Here 
fords, however, make the best beef, and I should 
think, better working cattle. 

There is a small show of Ayrshires. This ought 
not to be. The dairy interest is one of the most 
prominent in the State, and Ayrshires are confess. 
edly unsurpassed as milkers in proportion to the 
food consumed. The little Alderneys or Jerseys are 
out in full force. They are attracting more and 
more attention each year. The principal exhibitors 
are President Sheldon, (who, however, does not com. 
pete for the prizes), B. G. Moore, W. B. Dinsmore 
and E. Corning. I like this heifer of Mr, Ding 
more. She has rathera bull’s head, but the Alderneys 
are so fine and delicate that a slight dash of coarse. 
ness is not so objectionable as it would be in a cow 
of any other breed. It is almost impossible to get 
strength without coarseness. But of course it is 
better to have it in the bull than the cow. The 
Alderneys give richer milk than any other breed 
of cows, and it is surprising that the gentlemen 
who have suburban residences do not keep them. 
I do not think there is an Alderney in Rochester or 
vicinity. 

Now forthesheep. There isa meagre show of Leb 
cesters. Mr. Jeffrey, of Canada, is about the only 
exhibitor. Mr. E. Gazeley, of Duchess county, who 
has exhibited fat sheep for so many years, at the Fairs, 
and at the winter meetings, shows seven head of 
good Cotswolds. He purchased two rams from F. 
W. Stone, of Guelph, C. W., last fall. One of them 
now weighs 414} pounds. He sheared 18 pounds of 
wool. The Cotswolds will increase more rapidly 
for the food consumed than any othersheep. But the 
mutton is not as good as that of the South Downs. 
There is a splendid show of the latter, principally 
from George W. Brown of Duchess county, who re 
cently purchased Mr. Thorne’s entire flock. 

Of Merino sheep the show is probably the largest 
ever made in the State—so large that we have not 
time to examine them in detail. Mr. Chamber!«'»’s 
Silesians are looking uncommonly well this year. 
They are the handsomest fine wool sheep on the 
ground. 

There is but a small show of swine. The Suf 
folks of Mr. Dinsmore are worth looking at. They 
remind one of old times. Are the Suffolks going 
out of fashion, that there are so few shown, or have 
they become an old story? There are no Essex or 








im many sections of this State and New England, 





Berkshires, so common a few years ago. Pig breed- 
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ing is on the decline. I was looking at Mr. Dins- 
more’s Suffolk's yesterday, when a man came along 
and remarked as he passed the pen, “ There ts some 
bigger ones up yonder.” He evidently had not much 
respect for the rules of grammar, or the rules of 
breeding. Size, to him, was more important than 
form—and it is probably so with most people. The 
big pige alluded to are old acquaintances. They 
are the Cheshires shown by T. T. Cavanagh, of 
Watertown. Last year, at Utica, he had a four-year 
old sow of this breed that weighed 1,130 pounds. 
She is here again this year, and attracts more notice 
than many a worthier object. Her weight this year 
is not stated. 

The Cheshires are a large white hag, resembling 
the Yorkshires, but I should judge rather coarser. 
Mr. C. claims that they will fat earlier, and that 
while they are larger they have smaller bones. 
They are sold principally to go West. 

We will take a look at the chickens, and then 
visit our friends the inventors and implement 
makers. Mr. Heffron, of Utica, Dr. E. A. Wendell, 
of Albany, and Mr. Simpson, jr., of New Hudson, are 
the principal exhibitors. They show very fine col- 
lections of all the leading breeds. Judging from the 
crowd round the boxes it would seem that though 
the chicker fever has entirely passed away, there is 
still much interest felt in the improvement of our 
poultry. May it always be so. 

Among the implements and machines, the hay 
press, manufactured by the ““ New York State Beater 
Press Co.,” of Little Falls, attracts much attention 
It is worked by two horses, and will beat and press 
500 pounds of hay into a bale in eight minutes. Mr. 
Ladue, the general agent of the company, says they 
have exported a considerable quantity of hay to 
England, and have made a good thing of it. This 
is owing to the high price of gold. Four bales, or 
one tun, occupy legs space than a cord of wool. 

Emery’s cottoa gin is another attraction. It has 
been manufactured at Albany for some years, but 
when the Southern trade was cut off, Mr. Emery 
took it to England, where it attracted much notice. 
It has been sent to India and other eotton-growing 
countries, and has doubtless done something towards 
keeping the Lancashire spindles running and helped 
to dethrone “ King Cotton.” 

There are two or three implements on the ground 
for digging potatoes that look as though they would 
work well, but we could judge better after trial. 
The wind-mills of E. W. Mills, of Marcellus, for 
pumping water, attract much attention. Reaping 
and mowing machines are well represented. There 
is not much that is new. Allen has a contrivance 
attached to his mower whereby the knife can be 
made to cut close or higher without stopping the 


machine, which is an improvement. C. E. Petrie, 
of Cherry Valley, Ohio, showsa model of staunchion 
cattle stalls, so arranged that the cows can be let 
out, one at a time, without going into the stable. 

There are but few seed drills on exhibition. The 
Messrs. Brown, of Shortsville, and Bickford & Huff 
man, of Macedon, are on hand as usual. Draper 
Stone, of Pittsford, shows a gang plow with a seed 
attachment for dropping the seed in the furrows. 
Mr. Wiard, of East Avon, shows a good collection of 
implements—gang-plows, subsoil plows, cultivators, 
plows, &. Pitts & Brayley, of this city, also make 
a good display. Their straight draft plow is very 
popular in this neighborhood, and their Empire 
Feed Cutter has no superior. 

Whiteside, Barnet & Co. show their well-known 
corn and bean planter. 8. E, Ensign, of White’s 
Corners, has a good drill for sowing seeds in drills. 
He thinks you get more corn when sown in drills 
than when planted in hills, and that if it is sown in 
straight rows you can cultivate so close that the 
labor of hand hoeing is little more than when it is 
in hills and cultivated both ways. Some farmers im 
this neighborhood, who have adopted the practise: 
of drilling in their corn, are of the same opiniom 
If the plants are too thick they thin them out vsith) 
the hoe, 

Corn shellers are abundant. Rapalje- shows seve- 
ral, manufactured East. Jacob Brinkerhoff, of; Au. 
burn, shows an excellent one, with a cleaner atteahied | 
to it. It took the first prize. W. W. Wilsem of? 
Jamestown, has also a good sheller. It consiste-of a. 
wooden cylinder, with spikes driven into it, and: 
shells rapidly and clean. 

Here we are among the wringers and washing - 
machines. Their name is Legion. Wecanmot stop, 
to examine or even look at half of them. Wringers.~ 
are an acknowledged institution. Wasliing ma. 
chines have not as yet proved so useful. Doty’s: we. 
have tried and know to be good. Here is-one on; a. 
similar principle, made by Harris & Co., at Livonia. 
Station. Then we have the “Rocking: Washing- 
Machine,” made by E. Chipman, & Co., New York, . 
and the “Challenge Washing Machine,” with. a. 
flaming handbill setting forth its merits. “ Washes. 
perfectly clean six shirts in seven minates,” &c., &e. 
It is made by 8S. W. Palmer & Co., Auburn. Success. 
to the washing machine men. The wringer meno. 
not need our good wishes. | 
Hutchinson & Brother, of Anburn, are making -: 
cider with one of their hand cider mills. It works.: 
well, Rapalje shows one of Hickok’s. cider mills, | 
which, confessedly has. no superior. 

Here we have a cheese making apparatus, called {/ 
the “ Union Dairyman,” manufactured by O'Neil &: 





Co., Utica. A Canadian farmer has just purchased, 
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one. They » about to introduce “ cheese facto- 
ries” into C Seal and will need such machines. 
They have been brought to a high state of perfec- 


tion. 


Horse Rakes aiid Horse Forks are numerous.— 
The Remingtons, of Lion, exhibit Myers’ fork, man- 


ufectured by them; Wheeler; Meleck & Co., of Al- | 
ate 
als) show good horse forks for unloading hay. Ray- 
mond & Moore, of Geneva, show a 
pliching barley and short oats, which would have} 


veen very useful on many farms in this vicinity. 
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Ruudell Brothers, of Coxsackie, and others| 
| gether. 


good fork for | 


'a constitution. 
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WOOL GROWERS’ CONVENTION, 


PuRsvANT to a call signed by many of the leading 
| agriculturalists of the State, a Wool Growers’ Con- 


| vention was held in this city September 21. Hon 


| Henry S. Randall was appointed temporary Chair. 


| man, and called upon H. T. Brooks, of Pearl Creek, 


to state the object of calling the wool growers to. 
Mr. Brooks alluded to the i importante of a 
| State organization of wool growers and shee ’D breed. 
j}ers, and on motion of Hon. T. C. Peters, of Dar. 
}en, a committee of three was appointed to draw up 


The Chair appointed as such com. 


ms, | , . , , 
John Miles, of ety 1ester, takes the first prize for| mittee, T. ¢. Peters of Genesee, Wm. Kelly of 


his fanning mill. F.#. Hecker, of Bath, also shows 
a good machine tr cleaning grain, removing oats 
from wheat, &c. 


There is still great room for improve- 
Remington & | 


ticularly new. 
ment in the construction of plows. 
Co., of Llion, exhibit their handsome steel mold-board 
plows, and also one with a sub-soil ‘attachment. 
Van Brockland & Alvord, of Rome, also exhibit a 
similar implement for breaking up the sub-soil. 

The steel toothed cultivators of Remington & Co. 
attract much attention. 
éxcellent implements. The Johnston Cultivator, 
made at theguggestion of John Johnston, and named 
after him, is admirably adapted for working on heavy 
soils. 

Remington & Co. also exhibit Perry’s Horse Power 
alluded to and described in the last number of the 
Farmer. It was kept in operation on the grounds, 

and attracted much attention. 

J. E. Morgan, of Deerfield, s 
and aiso some good wagons and carts. 
facturing quite a number of the former for govern- 
ment. He asks $150 for a wagon. He has an ex- 
tension reach which is very simple and useful. 


shows a good harrow, 
He is manu- 


The show of grains, vegetables, &c, is very fine 
W. P. Ottley, of Phelps, shows a 
It is not as 


for the season. 
good barrel of white Kentucky wheat. 
white as it wa8 two years ago when he got the seed 
He also shows a barrel of excellent 
Mediterranean. H. D. Schenck, of Brighton, takes 
the first prize for a barrel of Soules wheat. W. H. 
Cobb also shows a good barrel of white wheat. C. 
J. Hill & Son, the enterprising millers of this city, 
exhibit a barrel of white wheat from Canada, the 
crop of 1863, which is excellent. It is the best wheat 
on the ground, but is not allowed to compete, one 
of the rules of the Society being, very properly, that 
all articles must be raised by the exhibitor. 

Of barley and oats the show is small. In fact the 
exhibition of grains has never been a leading fea- 
It is time that more attention 


from Kentucky. 


ture at our fairs. 
was paid to them, 


They are unquestionably | 











| Duchess, and T. 8. Faxton of Oneida. 
The Committee drew up a Constitution, wh ich, 


| after the name of the association had been changed 
There is a good show of plows, but nothing par-| 


from the “New York Wool Growers’ Association” 


| to the “New York Sheep Breeders and Wool Grow. 


’ 


| ers’ Association,” was adopted unanimously. 

Hon. Geo. Geddes moved that a committee of 
seven be appointed to report the names of officers 
of the association, and the Chair named the follow: 
ing gentlemen as such committee: 


Geo. Geddes, A. B. Conger, A. 8. Upham, C. F. 


Marshall, A. F. Wileox, E. E. Brown, and Lione 
Sherwood. The Committee made the following re 


port, which was accepted and adopted unanimously: 
President—HENRY 8. RANDALL of Cortland Vi 
lage, Cortland county. 
Vice-Presidents—Lewis F. Alien of Erie, Aaron 
Y. Baker of Steuben, Davis Cossit of Onondaga, 


| Theo. 8. Faxton of Oneida, Geo. H. Brown of Duck: 
| ess, Winslow F. Watson of Essex, Samuel Faile of 


Westchester, and D. W. Percy of Rensselaer. 

Corresponding Secretary—H. T. Brooks of Pearl 
Creek, Wyoming. 

Recording Secretary—D. D. T. Moore, of Roches 
ter, Monroe. 

Treasurer —Luther H. Tucker of Albany. 

Executive Committee—F. G. Marshall of Steuben, 
Abraham Stocking of Livingston, James Geddes of 
Onondaga, E.E, Brown of Cayuga, and Elijah Ennis 
of Wayne. 

The Association then adjourned to, meet at the 
call of the President. 

It is understood that it is the intention of the 
Association to hold a spring show of sheep in their 
fleeces next May at Canandaigua. And it is also 
proposed to have the sheep sheared publicly at that 
time; and also to have each day a public sale of 
sheep during the exhibition. Public discussions of 
topies connected with Sheep Husbandry will take 
place on the evenings of the exhibition. 

It is also proposed to hold a winter meeting for 
the purpose of discussing matters pertaining to the 
interest of wool growers and sheep breeders. 
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ing DISCUSSIONS AT THE NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 
bes ew 
on, MEETINGS were held each evening during the New 
air. York State Fair at Rochester, the Hon. A. B. 
ek Concer, of Rockland county, presiding. Thre was a 
j large attendance, especially on Wednesday eveni 1g, but 
es the subjects selected did not call out that general -uter- 
fe est which has been manifested on several previous 0.ca- 
rn sions. They were of great importance. All were w-1- 
ri. ling to listen and learn, but few were prepared to 
up speak, and fewer still to furnish those facts which we 
m- so much need to establish correct agricultural princi- 
of ples. 
The subject selected for discussion on Tuesday even- 
a, _— STEAMING AND CUTTING FOOD. 
° GEORGE A. Moore, of Buffalo, N. Y., opened the 
discussion. His experience led him to think highly of 
* the economy and profits of cutting and steaming food 
for cows and sheep. His first experiment was in feed- 
ft ing milch cows; was feeding cut corn stalks, three 
Ss bushels per day to each cow. The first week after re- 
- ceiving the steamed food they increased one pint of 
milk per head per day, and the second week one quart. 
. The steaming apparatus then froze up and he was 
] obliged to feed uncooked food. The milk of the cows 
. fell off three pints per day. 
r Sheep liked steamed food; will eat it up clean, and 
. were always ready for their meal. Had fed sheep two 


weeks on uncooked food. They increased two pounds 
per head per week. Other sheep on cooked food in- 
creased three pounds per week. 

He steams food for a herd of sixty-four cows. Used 
one of Prindle’s Steamers. Had conveyed the steam 
in a pipe one hundred feet. Steaming will make musty 
hay quite sweet and palatable. Cows fed on steamed 
| food are not troubled with constipation, the hair looks 
sleek and the animals give every indication of full 
. health and vigor. 

Cutting fodder alone will save 20 per cent. Cooking 
33 per cent. more. The manure is worth double. It 
is more active. His neighbors appeared to be con- 
vinced that steaming food is profitable, for they are 
adopting the practice. He had not weighed the food 
| and the animals, and was not able to give accurate 
figures showing the actual results of steaming. This 
should be done, but still he was satisfied that cutting 
and cooking fodder was profitable. Cows fed on 
steamed food during the winter will give more milk 
when turned out to grass in the spring than those fed 
on dry food. 

Mr. Stewart, of Erie county, said he had cut hay 
amd straw for three years. Had seen it estimated that 
nineteen pounds of cut fodder was equal to twenty- 
five pounds uncut. In his experience fifteen or sixteen 
pounds of cut was equal to twenty-five pounds uncut. 
This when cut alone, without steaming, Cutting and 
steaming save 50 per cent. of the fodder. Fodder that 
the animals will not touch will be made sweet by 
steaming. Had steamed wet straw that was almost 
decomposed and the cattle eat it as greedily as if it 
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is very slight and he can use all kinds of refuse that 
would otherwise be wasted. 

Had experimented on horses, cattle and sheep. 
Sheep will do better on a bushel of cut straw and two 
quarts of bran steamed together than on the best hay. 
So will cattle. After they have been fed on steamed 
food they will scarcely touch uncooked food. 

In regard to cutting, the hay and straw should be 
cut as fine as possible; if cut as fine as bran it would 
be all the better. He cuts one-quarter inch long. 
Corn stalks one-eighth of an inch. They are eaten 
with avidity. Animals will eat the butts more readily 
than the leaves, One ton of corn-stalks so cut is equal 
toaton of -hay uncut. The object of cutting is to 
lessen the labor of mastication. For horses that are 
constantly laboring, cutting is very important. One 
hour for eating cut feed is worth three hours with 
uncut fodder. 

Horses with incipient heaves when fed on steamed 
food will be completely cured in from one to three 
weeks, Had a horse with a bad cough that was cured 
in ten days. Steamed food will improve a horse’s ap- 
pearance more than fresh grass. Oats steamed thor- 
oughly are completely digested. You will find none 
in the manure. All grain fed to animals should have 
the vital principle destroyed, and steaming will do 
this. 

Had never weighed the animals so as to ascertain 
how much they increased. Had found that an arlimal 
which eats three bushels of fodder will eat only two 
bushels after it is steamed. In milch cows, steamed 
food improves the lity of the milk and the color of 
the butter. Carrofs cut and mixed with cut straw and 
then steamed together makes good food. Carrots and 
straw about the same as bren and straw. 

He agreed with Mr. Moore in regard to the increased 
value of the manure by steaming. It is always ready 
for use. It seems to have a better effect and acts more 
immediately on the crop. 

Mr. STEwaRrT thought it would be easy to arrange a 
barn where from one hundred to two hundred cattle 
could be fed on steamed food. It would be best to 
have a steam engine that would cut the fodder, grind 
the grain, &c., as well as steam. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Stewart said he fed the 
steamed food warm, but not hot. Uses Cumming’s 
Cutter. With two horses and three hands will cut 
one ton of hay in an hour andahalf. A bushel of 
straw weighs five pounds to five and a half pounds. 

A bushel of hay eight pounds to nine and a half pounds. 

Considers oat and barley straw best, wheat straw next, 

But much depends on the time of cutting. 

The President, Hon. A. B. Congr, hoped that some 

facts and figures would have been given. There are 
several important points which ought to be brought 

out, The cut feed should be wet before steaming, so 

much that it would heat ff left for ten hours. In 

England steaming has been very generally abandoned, 

and he thought the reason was that they had not wet 

the food sufficiently before steaming it. Turnips and 

other roots eontained so much water that they will 


| 
| 





had never been wet or injured. The labor of steaming 





cook with straw alone. 
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Another method of economizing food is to cut it and 

moisten it and let it remain: till it heats and has what 
the chemists call an acid reaction. It is worthy of ex- 
periment whether a slight fermentation of this kind 
would not be just as good as steaming and more econ- 
omical. The experiments of Dr. VoELCKER had shown 
that cold and boiling water would dissolve 51¢ per 
cent. of organic matter from wheat straw. If the 
wtraw, however, is treated with dilute caustic potash 
and afterwards with dilute sulphuric acid nearly one- 
thalf the weight of the straw can be dissolved. In the fer- 
mentation of straw it is well known that several or- 
ganic acids are eliminated, and it is highly probable 
that these acids will render the, cellulose or woody 
fibre of the straw much more digestible. The pectic 
acid in turnips, it was thought, acted in this way, and 
hence they have higher feeding value than the amount 
of nutritive matter they contained would of itself in- 
dicate. It is worthy of experiment how far cutting 
turnips and other root crops, or what would still be 
better, pulping and rasping them, and then mixing them 
with cut straw or corn stalks moistened with water 
and the mass allowed to ferment for a short time will 
increase the digestibility of the woody fibre, and 
whether we could not, in this way, obtain the object 
of steaming at‘a less cost. He would throw out these 
suggestions for the consideration of the members of 
the Society. 

In regard to simply cutting or chaffing fodder he 
thought, except in the case of horses, there was com- 
paratively little advantage in it unless it was cooked or 
treated in the way he had suggested. 

Mr. Con@er gave an interesting description of his 
arrangements for ateaming and feeding, but an imper- 
fect sketch of them would be of little use to our read- 
ers. We should feel obliged if Mr. Concer would 
write ont a short description of them for the Farmer. 

ion. GeoRGE GEDDES, of Onondaga, had had con- 
diiierable experience in feeding cut fodder to sheep. 
He:got an excellent machine for cutting corn stalks, 
@riven by a four horse power. He found that sheep 
would eat more of the stalks when uncut than when 
cut. Is satisfied that stalks should not be cut for 
adheep. His machine has lain idle for years. 

Hon. T. C. Peters.—It is now on its way to my farm. 

‘GzppEs.—Was glad of it; did not want it any more. 
Haéone hundred and fifty tons of straw on his farm. 
Laves but four miles from the city of Syracuse, but never 
sold.a pound of straw or hay in his life, except to a 
néigbbor who got shortin spring. Kept a large flock 
of sheep. He lIcst less money on sheep than on any 
other «description of farm stock. Would keep no 
stock of any kind if he could helpit. He always lost 
money*by them. You rear a steer till he is a thousand 
days old, and in ordinary times he is worth $40. You 
get four cents a day for your time, labor and the food 
consumed. Will that pay? He keeps sheep to get 
rid of his straw and tread it into manure, Has open 
sheds.for his sheep and keeps the yards well littered. 
When snow falls he spreads straw to cover itand keeps 
spreading. If sheep have cloyer hay, straw and corn 


talks, they will get fat. 








Lutuer H. Tucker, of the Country @ 
thought there were few sections in the State where 
straw was so abundant as on the excellent farm of Mr. 
Geppes. Whether it was better to cut and steam 
straw, corn stulks and other fodder depended very 
much on location and the character of the crops. It 
was a question of price. In the neighborhood of large 
cities he thought it was advantageous. In England, 
cutting fodder was almost universal, but steaming was 
by no means general. Many farmers had given it Up, 
though in certain localities, especially for milch cows, 
it was found profitable. Straw in England is more 
abundant than with us, and it is not so necessary to 
economize in its use. Most farmers in this State the 
present season will be short of fodder, and it is de 
sirable to make it go as far as possible. 

Prof. WETHERELL, of the Boston Cultivator, had ip. 
vestigated this matter, and come to the conclusion 
that cutting and steaming fodder was not profitable, 
Those who had adopted the practice in England haa 
very generally abandoned it. Prof. Srwons, Veterinary 
Surgeon to the Royal Agricultural Society, was quoted 
to the effect that cutting and steaming food was not 
natural or healthy. The pork of hogs fed on steamed 
food was flabby and Iess nutritious 

A farmer in the Connecticut Valley fed four pigs, 
two on cooked and two on uncooked food. He found 
no advantage from cooking. It was said that cooking 
made food more nutritious. He did rot see howit 
could add anything to the food. We know that steam 
carries off a portion of the food in gases and vapor, 
but how it could add anything he did not understand. 
A well known breeder of horses in Maine had told 
him that he had given up cutting and steaming food, 
as he found that it impaired the vigor of the horse, 

Mr. GeppeEs had experimented on pigs, and was s+ 
isfied that they do better on cooked food. He found 
that a bushel of corn meal, made into hasty pudding, 
would last twice as long as a bushel wet with cold 
water. He does not know that the pigs fattened ms 
rapidly, but he thought such was the case, and that 
half the food was saved by cooking. He alwaysground 
his oats for horses, and knew there was great advan 
tage in so doing. A four year old horse will voids 
large share of his oats whole and undigested. 

Prof. Tuurser, of the American Agriculturid, 
made some interesting remarks in regard to the nature 
of the cellular matter in different plants. In plants 
cut green and before they had ripened their seed the 
cells contained more starch and sugar and the woody 
fibre was more digestible. In discussing the economy 
of steaming the nature of the food should be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. Faxtox, of Utica, had kept three hundred 
horses at one time, and he believed in grinding and 
cooking food. If it is good to cook food for man be 
did not see why it was not good for other animals. He 
always cut his hay and straw and ground the grain. 
In reply to a question he said he fed half a bushel.of 
oats to each horse per day. 

Mr. Stewart agreed with Mr. Concgr that fodder 
should be wet before steaming. He used from twelve 
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to fifteen gallons of water to fifty bushels of cut 


straw. 
L. F. ALLEN thought that cooking food for milch 


cows was profitable, while it might not pay for other 
tock. 





FINE WOOL SHEEP. 
Wednesday evening was devoted to the discussion of 
Fine Wool Sheep. Should the Society recognize any 
distinctions of breed among fine wool or merino sheep, 
as at present bred in the United States, or should all 
be classified together, and regarded from identity of 
origin or subsequent intermixture of blood, as now 
belonging to one and the same breed. 

Hon. Henry 8. Ranpa.t opened the discussion. He 
contended that there were three distinct breeds of Me- 
rino sheep in the United States—French, Saxon and 
Spanish. The latter, when derived from pure bred, 
Paular’s or Infantados, he would denominate the Im- 
proved American Merino. It was the best fine-wooled 
sheep in the world. He had traced the pedigree of the 
Paular or Infantado sheep, in other words of the Im- 
proved American Merino, and felt sure that there was 
no breed of cattle or sheep whose pedigree was more 
distinct or certain. The English mutton sheep, with 
the exception of the South Down w ‘re derived from 
crosses, some of them dating back uot more than 25 
years. The Leicesters were derived from two or more 
crosses. The Cotswold had been obtained by crossing, 
and so of the Hampshire, Oxfordshire and Shropshire 
Downs. The Society made but one class of fine-wool 
sheep, while there were several classes of the English 
sheep. The importance of the latter was aa the dust 
of the balance as compared with the Fine-Wools. 

Hon. T. C. Peters, who, as State Assessor, has had 
unusual opportunities for obtaining correct information 
on such a subject, said that there was only 20 per cent. 
of the land in this State adapted to fine wool sheep. 
He thought the Society ought to make no distinction 
between sheep that had a wrinkle more or less. Per- 
haps it might be well to make a distinction between 
Merino sheep adapted for mutton as well as wool, and 
those kept for wool alone. He placed Silesians in the 
former class, and Vermonters in the latter. 

Judge Petrrpone, of Manchester, Vt., could not agree 
with Dr. RanpaLy. He thought there was no evidence 
that Paular or Infantado sheep had ever been imported 
into the United States. It was claimed that Atwood 
imported them, but the evidence offered in support of 
this assertion was such as no judge would allow to go 
toa jury. There had been considerable improvement 
in sheep, but where is the evidence that any such great 
improvement as Dr. RanDAL claimed had taken place ? 
We got heavy fleeces. He himself had hadsome. Had 
one that weighed 15 pounds, but on cleaning it there 
was only 3 pounds of wool! 

Dr. RANDALL was surprised to hear such statements. 
They had all been refuted, and this was not the place 
to discuss such a question. 

Hon. Geo. Geppes said the discussion had led to no 
good. It should never have been introduced. 

L. F. ALLEN said there was great excitement in re- 
gard to wool and sheep, and the Society ought not to 
move in the matter at present. He had lived through 


a good many fevers. Had heard of a man in Philadel- 
phia who paid $150 fora pair of chickens. The sheep 
fever will have its day, and pass over as it had in former 
periods. Wool might run down to 25 cents a pound. 

Mr. GRINNELL, of Iowa, thought that there was good 
reason for the present excitement in regard to sheep. 
The country had imported $75,000,000 of wool and 
woolen fabrics which could just as well be grown and 
manvfactured at home. Even if wool should fall to 2 
cents the farmers in Iowa could still make money on 
sheep. He thought, however, that for years to come, 
whatever might be said or thought of high tariff or no 
tariff, the government would be under the necessity 
of putting a high duty on foreign wools and woolen 
fabrics, and that we should obtain good prices. 

The President, A. B. Concer, said there had been 
complaints in regard to the Society making but one 
class of fine-wool sheep. This subject was introduced 
in order that gentlemen might come forward and sub- 
stantiate their claims. If the coarse-wool men could 
establish their claim to different breeds, the Society 
wanted the fine-wool breeders, by a parity of reasoning, 
to establish their claim to different breeds. 

A motion was made to refer the matter back to the 
Executive Committee, and passed unanimously. 





RAISING OR BUYING MILCH dows. 

The question discussed on Thursday evening was : “Is 
it Best for Dairymen to Raise their Stock, or Purchase ?”" 

Hon. L. F, ALLEN, of Erie county, opened the discus- 
sion. He said the dairyman wanted a cow that would 
produce the most milk, butter and cheese. Like pro- 
duces like; and if you have such # cow and put her to 
a bull from a good milking family you are pretty sure 
to get a calf that will prove a good milker if it is a 
heifer. In his experience this is almost invariably the 
case. Whatever breed you have the object should be 
to get good milkers—would always use a thoroughbred 
bull. You are never safe in using any other. 

Dairymen had said they could buy cows cheaper than 
they could raise them; but a calf for milking could 
be raised on one-third the milk needed for animals im- 
tended for beef. A man who has a cow to sell will al- 
ways pick out the poorest. Farmers buy from the dro- 
vers, and it is rare that they do not find that some of 
them are poor milkers, while others are vicious, and 
with cheese at 7 cents per pound, the average price, a 
cow that will produce from 400 to 600 pounds is worth 
$100. In any dairy district you can raise a two-year old 
heifer for $30. The average price of hay is only $10 per 
tun. In Buffalo it does not average more than that. 
He mentioned a case where a dairyman in Erie county 
paid $150 for a Shorthorn bull of a good milking family. 
His neighbors laughed at him. In two years he ‘has six 
heifers that gave more milk than any six cows he had. 
He put these heifers to the same bull, breeding in-and- 
in, and soon had a splendid herd of dairy cows. If he 
lived in a dairy section where hay was worth in ordina- 
ry times not more than $10 per tun, he should raise his 
own cows. 

G. A. Moors, of Buffalo, who has for many yeaa. 





been extensively engaged in buying cheese, and who. 
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has had unusual opportunities for observing the effect | been using an Ayrshire bull. 
of different practices, besides keeping a large dairy of | the Ayrshires. 
his own, said that he had found that those dairymen | two of them. 


who bred their own cows always got the largest amount 
of cheese per cow. <A cow 
pounds of cheese per year is not worth keeping. The 
average in Erie county is from 200 to 300 pounds. | 
Farmers, however, are now out of debt, and are going 


into breeding. In ten years we should see a great im- 


provement in our farm stock. Small sized cows were | | had bought a bull what he thought of him. 
Beef should be no object with the | me the bull’s mither,” he replied, 


most profitable. 
dairy-farmer. 
that would produce the most milk, for fifteen years. 

L. F. ALLEN, in reply to a question, said the general 
impression was that cows should not come in till three 
He thought if well fed it was better to have 
Would not milk 


years old. 
them come in at three years old. 
longer than nine months in a year, 

Mr. Moore thought if the stables were well venti- 
dated and the cows were well fed and the curryeomb 
used at least once a week, cows could be milked ten 
months as wellas eight or nine. Cows should be stabled 
in winter, and kept warm and comfortable. Had found 
that cows so kept did better, and gave more milk the 
next summer, 

Mr. Loomis, of Herkimer county, said there were 
farmers in his neighborhood who got 700 pounds of 
cheese from their cows, and Mr. A. L. Fis, by feeding 
whey and bran, got 850 pounds per cow. In order to 
reach this the cows must be well bred. The best cows 
in Herkimer county, are obtained by crossing natives 
with a Shorthorn bull,and their progeny with anAyrshire 
bull. In raising the calves let them have milk for three 
weeks, and then whey and pasture. You make a better 
calf by feeding new milk for a longer period, but never 
a better milker. The heifers should come in at two 
years old. Those that come in at three years old are 
rarely good milkers. If poor and not well fed, a two-year 
old after having a calf is allowed to go over the next 
year. 

In winter, feed on good hay, and four days before 
calving give some bruised oats and shorts. High feed- 
ing was very profitable. The cows should not be sup- 
posed to fall off in the yield of cheese. Keep them up 
to the standard, in ease there are indications of their 
failing off, by feeding ground oats and shorts. In the fall 
they should be kept up cold nights. He thought dairy- 
men could not obtain the best results unless they bred 
their own cows. 

Dr. Lorna, of Salem, Mass., President of the New 
England Agricultural Society, was present, and in reply 
to repeated calls said he would give a little of his expe- 
rience. Some eight or nine years ago he came into pos- 
session of afarm. He found on it about forty cows of 
all kinds, good milkers and bad milkers. He found that 
cows which he purchased did not do as well as those 
raised on his own farm. Cows have a most delicate 
organization, and are affected by the slightest change. 
He bought some Alderney or Jersey cows. He raised 
fifteen, but after trying them found only one that was 
worth keeping. 
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This decided him to try 
When he had raised fifteen, he sold but 
All the rest were good milkers, Hag 
now some eighty head of Ayrshires. He bred for g 
definite object. When this is obtained it is easy to 
| perpetuate it. Breeding was notexpensive. Cows that 
| could not be bought for less than $60 could be raised 
for $30 or $35. The selection of the bull was very im.+ 
| portant. A Scotchman was isked by a neighbor who 
“ Show 
“and I will tell 
The Shorthorns and Herefords had been bred for 


| beef. If you want an animal for beef you ean get it, 





He visited one of his neighbors, who | stand perfectly still. 


but where can you get milkers? The Ayrshires haye 
been bred for milk, just as the Shorthorns for beef. 
They have good constitutions, are very hardy, with 
good lungs, and good digestive organs. Will thrive 
where a Shorthorn will starve. Would advise dairymen 
to get a good bull, or two or three neighbors might join 
in the purchase, and you would soon have a good herd 
of dairy cows. Then feed them, as Mr. Loomis had 
recommended, and the results would be all that the 
most sanguine could desire. 

L. F. ALLEN could corroborate what Dr. Lorne said 
in regard to the effect of taking cows from other farms, 
Their attachment to the farm where they were bred is 
wonderful. Had known cows that he had sold come 
back and swim Niagara river to get home again! [My, 
ALLEN’s farm is on an island in the Niagara River.] 

A. B. Concer agreed with Dr. Loomis in regard to 
the value of Ayrshires for milking; still he thought 
the Devon and Shorthorn when you had abundance of 
rich pasture were equally good. On rough poor land 
you do not want a Shorthorn or any other large cow. 
The question of breed was a question of soil and loca 
tion. 

The discussion of this subject is.to be continued at 
the next meeting of the Society. 





MANAGEMENT OF RESTIVE HORSES. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Country Gentlenan—a Lewis 
county farmer—writes: ‘‘ After your horse is harnessed 
to the carriage, procure a piece of webbing as a broad 
strap about ten feet long, fasten it securely around the 
off foot below the fetlock, then pass it up through the 
girths and lay the end over the dashboard; see that 
every thing is right, then standing on the off-side of the 
wagon take the strap in the right hand, proceed to get 
in; if the horse attempts to start pull on the strap, at 
the same time saying ‘ whoa’—the strap brings his foot 
up and makes it a pretty effectual ‘whoa;’ slack up on 
the strap as soon as you have stopped him, and if he 
attempts to start again repeat the operation. When 
you have got good ready to start, give the horse the 
word, and go along. Repeat the operation until the 
horse will stand perfectly quiet at the word ‘ whoa,’ 
always remembering not to whip your horse, but always 
treat him as you would a friend, with perfect kindness, 
and never say ‘whoa’ unless you want your horse to 
No man should unaertahe to 


hada fine herd of dairy cows, and found that he had! break a horse who can not control his own temper.” 
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FARM WORK FOR OCTOBER. 

Harvesting BuckwHEat.—Some judgment is 
needed in selecting the best time, as the grains ripen 
successively. When cut, which should be while the 
dew is on, to prevent shelling, it should be placed 
immediately in stooks, where it will cure better than 
to lie in the swath, and not be in danger of ‘becom- 
ing soiled. The stooks should be rather large, so as 
to stand well. A small band should be placed 
around the top. Thussecured, the straw dries safely 
and readily. 

Hvuskrse Corn.—All the different husking ma- 
chines have so far amounted to nothing, for the rea- 
son that nearly as much time is required to break 
the unhusked ear from the stalk as to break it out 
of the husks. Farmers must therefore, for the pres- 
ent, depend on hand husking. Some huskers will 
work three times as fast as others, chiefly by having 
every thing close at hand. While an awkward la- 
borer is picking up a stalk, pplling off the husk and 


ear, and then turning around to ky the stalk in a’ 


pile, a skillfull workman will have husked half a 
dozen ears. The following directions, by 8. E. Todd, 
will assist the novice : 

«“ After the stook has been pulled down, place the 
basket at the butt of the stalks, a little inclined to- 
ward the husker. Procure a little box for a seat, 
about ten inches high. If a husker is not discom- 
moded by resting on his knees, a low seat may be 
dispensed with. Let the husker place himself close 
to the corn, so that it will not be necessary to reach far 
for each stalk. Now take an ear in the left hand, 
and with the husker or fid on the right hand, pull 
down half the husks. As the right hand goes down, 
let the left hand rise to the tip of the ear, and slip 
the thumb of the left hand over the end of the ear, 
taking off cleanly all the silk, and bring it down 
with the other half of the husks. Two quick mo- 
tions of the hand will husk an ear neatly. As the 
left hand grasps the stem, preparatory to breaking 
off the ear, let the husks be retained in the hand, 
soas to protect it from becoming tender between the 
thumb and forefinger, where every ear of corn strikes 
it, as it is separated from the stem.” 

The workman will of course husk a large number 
of stalks, until he has an armful, or rather lapful, 
before stopping to remove them, As it is a saving 
of labor to avoid rehandling the corn, the assorting 
should be done at the same time, by providing two 
baskets, one for the poor and the other for the good 
corn. 

PoTAToEs.—A time should be chosen for digging 
these, when the soil is dry, as freedom from rotting 
depends greatly on having them packed away clean. 
If the cellar is moist, the bins for receiving them 
should have a grated bottom, to admit ventilation. 

















If dry weather can not be selected for digging them, 
it is best to deposit them, and spread them ‘out fora 
few days upon a barn floor; during rainy weather 
they may be assorted, and when placed in the cellar 
will be less liable to rot than if taken there while 
wet and muddy. When potatoes are placed in out- 





Fig. 1—Mode of Burrying Potatoes in Open Ground. 
door heaps for wintering, it is important to place a 
straw wisp ventilator at the top, where the accumu- 
lation of foul air will otherwise cause decay. But 
the best way is to place the potatoes in large heaps, 
and cover them at least a foot thick with straw—a 
few inches of earth applied towards wipter, and 
beaten smooth with a spade, will be a sufficient cover- 
ing, (fig.1.) Potatoes keptin this way are not subiected 
to the evils of confined air and moisture, so common 
with a few inches of straw and a foot.of earth—and 
after many years’ experience, the loss has not been 
more than one per cent. from ordinary decay. 

WINTER APPLES.—These should be all carefully 
hand-picked to prevent bruising. Light ladders 
should be provided, and care taken not to bruise any 





Fig. 2. 


portion of the tree. Baskets, provided with hooks 
for hanging on the limbs, is a common and good way, 
but a better and more expeditious one is to takéa 
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common clean grain bag and place a stick, sharpened 
at each end and about a foot long, so as to prop the 
mouth open, leaving a triangular opening, ready for 
the reception of apples as fast as picked by both 
hands. Tie the upper and lower corner together, by 
placing a pebble in the lower corner, so as to form a 
sort of button, and then tying the bag strings closely 
above it. The bag is then slung over the shoulder, 
as shown in fig.2. A piece of stiff leather buttoned 
on the shoulder serves to protect it from the weight 
of the bag. Portions of the tree which cannot be 
reached with an ordinary ladder, may be gathered 
by the standing ladder, (fig. 3.) Fruit on the ends 
of long and tall branches 
may be gathered by means 
of the fruit picker, shown 
in the annexed figure, (4.) 
It consists of a piece of stiff 
wire about two feet long, 
with two ends thrust thro’ 
gimlet holes in the end of a 
pole; a small bag, large 
enough to hold half a dozen 
apples, is then sewed: to the 
wire. This completes the 
instrument. A picker of this 
kind is especially valuable 
in gathering any high priced 
fruit, such as pears, which 
would otherwise be bruised 
and spoiled. As some fruit, 

Fig. 3. such as theautumn varieties, 
must necessarily fall, the ground of orchards, or be- 


b 

















Fig, 4—Frnit Picker. 


neath trees, should always be kept smooth, and as 
free from stones as possible. 

VINEGAR may be made from cider by adding two 
quarts of molasses to each barrel of cider, and ex- 
posing it to warmth, sunshine and air. 

New Corn may be prepared for early grinding by 
suspending it in a coarse bag near the ceiling of any 
warm room where a fire is kept. 

PLANTING NEw OncHARDS.—The ground should 
be well prepared beforehand for new orchards, 
whether the trees are set out autumn or spring. 
Unless the soil is already quite rich enough, its fer- 
tility should be increased by manure previously ap- 
plied, or to previous crops; or it may be enriched 

-after the trees are set out, by autumn top-dressing 
for working under in the spring. The soil should 
zalso be well drained and subsoiled, or deeply plowed. 








STUBBLE GRoUND.—AlIl stubble ground should be 
well harrowed to start the weeds, which may be 
turned under the present autumn or next spring. 

PAINTING BUILDINGS.—This is the best season of 
the year for outdoor painting, when tHe hot san 
will not dry the paint to powder, but it will férms 
hard, durable coat. 

FATTENING ANIMALS.—The feeding of al] domes 
tic animals for fattening should be carefully and 
regularly continued during the present month. Reg- 
ularity as to time is of great importance—the ani- 
mal’s appetite is an accurate chronometer, and uny- 
sual delay is certain to result in a waste of flesh. It 
is important to attend to all their comforts—a greas 
secret of success with skillful managers. Especially 
avoid waste, dirt and surfeit. Some of the best 
farmers are very careful to commence foddering cattle 
early, or as soon as frost affects the grass—that be 
ing regarded as the most critical period in the year, 
and when cattle fall away most rapidly, or contract 
fatal diseases.— Tucker's Annual Register. 





WORKING OXEN. 


I have long found that in ail heavy farming ope 
rations oxen are most useful, and am convinced 
every farmer with one hundred acres of arable land, 
could work one or two pair to great advantage ; for 
deep plowing, oxen will draw greater weights and 
are as quick as horses. In lighter operations the horse 
surpasses them in speed, but every improvement in 
agriculture now tends to deep, consequently slow, 
work, and until’ steam is adapted to drawing our 
implements, oxen will be most useful. They cost 
much less to keep,and improve daily in value ; they 
are easily broken in, may be worked for a few months 
during a busy season of the year and then fed off 
The application of steam to our threshing machines, 
turnip and chaff cutters, and the railways lessening 
the distances at which many deliver their grain, has 
diminished the winter work of many farmers’ horses. 
Oxen would, in these cases, prove very beneficial in 
summer. I know one large occupier who commonly 
buys every spring four or six pairs of working oxen, 
uses them until all the turnips are sown and cleaned, 
and then feeds them off in his stalls; and by this 
course has his work done at two-thirds less cost than 
by keeping a large number of horses. Asa practical 
farmer, I should be very sorry to be without some 
oxen as auxiliaries to my horse teams.—Z. W.. Wit 
mot, in the London Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





To CurE Hams.—To every 16 pounds of ham take 
one pint of pure salt, and one ounce of saltpetre. 
Pack in a clean oak cask, sprinkling the salt between 
the layers of meat. Dissolve the saltpetre and pour 
it over the whole, adding sufficient pure water to 
cover. Soft water is best. Let them lie UNDER 





the brine six weeks, then smoke. 
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POULTRY HINTS FOR OCTOBER. 





‘WRITTEN FOR THE GENESEE FARMEE BY ©. N. BEMENT. 





THE general management of poultry for this 
month differs little from the past. They may be 
allowed considerable liberty if they will not dam- 
age tomatoes, vineyards, &c, They will still find 
gome insects and scattered grain, but not sufficient 
without other food to keep them growing. They 
should receive at least one meal each day of boiled 
potatoes mashed and mixed with wheat bran or 
shorts. 

Chickens intended for market may now be sepa- 
rated from the older fowls, and confined in more re- 
stricted quarters and fed liberally with a variety of 
food, of which grain of some sort should form the 
basis. They should be regularly fed three times a 
day—the first time as soon after day-break as possi- 
ble or convenient. 

It is hopeless to attempt to fatten chickens, while 
they are at liberty and growing, they must be con- 
fined, and during their confinement they must be 
supplied with abundance of pure fresh water, gravel, 
old lime mortar, crushed bones, or broken clam or 
oyster shells if to be had. In about three weeks 
they will be in condition for marketing. 

It is equally hopeless to attempt to fatten older 
fowls unless confined in a proper coop; and this, 
like most other appurtenances need not be expen- 
sive. To fatten a dozen adult fowls, of common 
size, a coop may be made, three feet long, eighteen 
inches deep made entirely of slats, open on ail sides, 
top and bottom. Discretion must be used according 
to the size of the fowlscooped. They do not require 
much space ; indeed, the closer the better, if they 
can all stand up at the same time, 

Fowls selected to fatten should be in good health, 
one diseased fowl might contaminate the whole ; be- 
sides if there are any that seem inclined to be quar- 
relsome they should be removed at once. Quarrelsome 
fowls will not fat kindly. Care must be taken to 
put up such as have been accustomed to be together 

or they will fight, and like other bad examples, it 
soon finds imitators. 

The food should be ground oats, Indian meal 
mixed with water or milk; the latter is best. It 
should be slaked, forming a pulp or paste. 

The food should be varied; barley, buckwheat 
and wheat-screenings, boiled or baked potatoes, 
form excellent fattening materials for fowls. 

Regularity when fed, should ‘always be observed 
in the hours of feeding, also in the quantity of food 
given, not to surfeit them one day and starve them 
the next, but give the fowls their food as regular as 
you take your own meals. They must be well fed 

three or four times a day—the first time as soon after 


day break as possible or convenient, and then at in 
tervals of four hours. 

No animal is easier kept than fowls, No kind of 
food comes amiss to them. When at liberty they 
obtain their living promiscuously, and pick up every 
thing that can be made use of as food in the barn- 
yard; even the worms, grubs, and bugs give them 
the most nutritious food. And if insectiverous food 
is wanted, there is nothing perhaps more easily ob- 
tained, at almost any season, than by what the French 
term a vermi. Procure a deep crock, into which 
put some and on it lay a piece of carrion or 
ether flesh ; cOver it with a glass cap so as to admit 
light, but exclude rain ; in a few days it will bea 
moving mass of living insects or worms, which may 
be thrown out to young poultry, young turkeys in 
particular ; there is nothing they will devour more 
greedily ; but they should be sparingly given, as the 
fowls are so fond of them, that if given abundantly 
it will prevent them taking their usual food. 

We have practiced another method for fattening 
fowls, which has proved successful. We confined 
a number of fowls, ducks and turkeys in the month 
of November in a small dark room, only giving them 
light when feeding. By depriving them of light 
they were kept perfectly quiet; nothing to do but 
eat, drink and grow fat, spending most of the time 
quietly on the roost. Feed was kept constantly be 
fore them in a flat box, consisting of a mixture of 
corn, oats, barley and buck wheat, with pure fresh 
water supplied daily. They were also provided with 
broken bones, oyster shells, gravel, and pulverized 
charcoal of which they ate quite a large quantity. 

Now that winter is approaching it would be well 
to cast about and see if we have suitable accommo 
dations for the fowls. One of the greatest errors 
that prevails in the management of the domestic 
fowl, and one which must be destructive of all profit, 
is the too common practice of leaving them to shift 
for themselves during the winter months. The hen 
should have a warm, comfortable room to roost and 
lay in for there are few creatures that suffer more 
from the cold than fowls, They should have access 
to a warm yard in the sunny days of winter, as 
warmth is particularly invigorating to them. If 
confined for any length of time in a close ill-venti- 
lated room they will become diseased and feeble, and 
will require extra attention to repair the evil gene- 
rated. 

The way in which the farmers in general manage 
their poultry is not the best for them or the fowls, 
They are allowed to run where they please, to lay and 
sit at any time they may deem expedient. When 
the hen comes off with the chickens, she is suffered 
to ramble about exposing the young brood to cold 








and wet, which thins them off rapidly; no suitable 
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accommodations are provided for their roosting- 
places, and they are allowed to find a place to roost 
where they can, probably in some exposed situation 
in 2 tree or shed; no attention is given to feeding 
them ; and under such circumstances, it is not to be 
wondered at that few or no eggs are produced, that 
few or nochiekens are raised, or that fowls are sickly 
er unprofitable. 

When with so little expense to himself, a farmer 
may have an abundant supply of eggs and raise one 
or two hundred chickens, it seems ggrange thet the 
poultry business should be so litt, attended to 
by the owners of the soil.’ Where crops are sown 
immediately around the barns, it may be inconveni- 
ent to have fowls run at large; but in many cases 
fifty or a hundred of these birds may be kept, not 
only without injury but with benefit. There are 
generally large quantities of grain scattered in the 
barn-yards and lost unless eaten by the fowls; there 
are myriads of insects, such as flies, bugs, worms, 
grasshoppers, etc., which require to have their num- 
bers diminished by the cock and his followers ; and 
if constantly kept up and fed experience shows that 
for the amount of capital invested, the poultry con- 
tributes, in proportion, as great a return as any part 
of ‘the farm. 

Now for the fowl-house. 
your stable or barn, a room partitioned off these 
will do. Having built the partition, all the cracks 
should be battened up to make it warm. It should 
have good sized windows, front to the south, if pos- 
sible, and it should be well white-washed, both for 
Then divide it into 


If you have room in 


neatness and to make it lighter. 
two apartments; one to be used for the roosting- 
room, the other for their occupation during the day. 
The day room should be furnished with gravel, old 
lime morter, and such other materials to assist in 


making the shells to their eggs. Also sand and 
ashes which are put into shallow boxes so that the 
room may not be made untidy. Or if you havea 
basement under your barn, partly under ground, but 
light, will answer a good purpose. 
A poultry house need not be expensive, and yet 
be as good for the farmer as one witli a fine finish. 
f whatever shape it is better to have it too small 
For if. too 
large the hens get together in one corner in order 
While if of the right 
size, they can promenade as much as they please, 
and have the proper amount of exercise. We offer 
he following plan, which a handy farmer with the 


than too large, in winter especially. 


to keep themselves warm. 





necessary tools can erect himself. The building is 
cesigned to be 10 feet high in front, and 4 feet in 
the rear, 13 feet long. The length may be greater or | 
less according to the number of fowls to be accommo- | 
dated. The above dimensions are large enough for! 





a 
twenty orthirty fowls. The materials for rear and 
ends may be frame, brick or stone. The south slope 
of a bank will be a good location, as warmth js 
an important point to be gained. The best mate 
rial for roof is straw thatch ; this is warm in winter 
and cool in summer. If the roof is of boards, the 
space between the rafters should be filled in with 
dry tan or sawdust, That part of the building 
aboye ground should be banked up with horse mg. 
nure some three or four feet high. This will pre- 
vent water from freezing—the highest temperature 
attained without artificial heat. 





VALUE OF LAND IN ENGLAND, 


LARGE estates have changed hands of late we are 
told, at prices which will yield an interest of not 
more than two per cent., while money was four or 
five per cent. at call. Land is, in fact, a luxury—a 
fancy article. The buyer purchases not land alone, 
but social position. He does not buy for profit, 
He gratifies a sentiment, the wish of a life,a mo 
tive to exertion which sweetened toil and gilded 
many a dull task. He takes his place among the 
local gentry, drives into petty sessions every market 
day, is impannelled on the grand jury at assizes, 
takes his wife and daughters to the country balls 
and archery fetes, dines with the Duke who noni- 
nates the county members, sends the largest pine 
apples and the green-house plants to the horticultural 
show. The country gentry at first looked askance, 
But if the new owner of Norman’s Nest or Fairoaks 
House is rich and hospitable, if he subscribes libe 
rally to the hunt and sends his son to Eton and 
Christ-church, the country prejudice gives way ; and 
the second and third generations, at least, have little 
reason to complain. There is nothing in the “Are 
bian Nights” more surprising than the value of land 
in the great centres of commerce. The little table 
cloth area at the south-east corner of St. Pauls which 
gives the foreigner the best coup d@’ wil of our archi- 
tectural master-piece, is worth £60,000. The value 
of land around the Bank and Royal Exchange is still 
When Oxford street was made, the land 


greater. 
In the improv ement of Char- 


cost £57,000 an acre. 
lotte street the land was purchased at £67,000 an 
acre. When the new thoroughfare was driven 
through Coventry street and Long Acres the land 
cost £119,000 an acre. Mr. Cowper the first’ com- 
missioner of works, has carried an act for the con- 
struction of a new street from Blackfriars’ Bridge to 
the Mansion House. Having brought in a bill which 
gave the street a width of 70 feet, he proposed to 
increase it to 80 feet. The street is a very short one, 
but it was found the addition of 10 feet would add 
£100,000 to the expense, so the right honorable gen- 
tleman gave up the proposed extension In some of 
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the great provincial towns, prices are still higher. 
In Manchester, land has been given for sites in the 
best part of the town. In Liverpool land has been 
sold at £30 per square yard, or nearly at the rate of 
£150,000 per acre. In Birmingham, the land held 
by the London and Northwestern railway was sold 
at about £60,000 an acre. In Belfast, Glasgow, Shef- 
field, Leeds, etc., the same causes are in operation. 
The natural progress of wealth and population tends 
to increase the value of land, especially in towns. 
The great London hospitals and schools enjoy prince- 
ly revenues, not because their founders left a few 
hundred pounds in money, but because they be- 
queathed land then of little value, but now covered 
with house property —London Review. 


THE AGRICULTURE OF NEW YORK. 








WE are indebted to the Hon. T. C. Peters, the 
State Assessor, for his Report on the Agriculture of 
the State. We have not yet given it that careful 
study to which it is entitled. The Country Gentle- 
man mentions the following facts brought out in 
this report : 

Mr. Peters calculates that of the population. of 
the State at that date,—a little short of four millions, 
there were 87 per cent. living in cities, 35 per cent. 
in the villages, and 28 per cent. only, but little more 
than one-fourth, actually living in thecountry. This 
“ rural population” is scattered over an area of 19,000 
square miles in round numbers, giving 70 persons per 
square mile, Our increase of population is taking 
place in the cities and villages. The relative pro- 
portions of the chief crops grown were as follows: 
Acres in Meadow,. 












Acres in Pastures,.,... ..+.es0seeesens 
Total acres in Grass,.......ccsccecccsscesesccss 8,882,554 
Acresin Spring Wheat,. .......0.sceesereceee 194,346 
Acres in Winter Wheat,..........-seseesee0s 611,141 
BOTOD TA GHAR, ccc ccccccccccccccteconecocses 1,849,384 
Aeres in Rye;........cccccvceeccctsccecceves 281,714 
Acres in Barley,....s....25000eceneeeeesentece 212,608 
Total acres in White Straw Crops,............. 2,649,193 
Acres in Buckwheat, . 2:2... 0.2.0. see eeeeeeee 298.2538 
Acres in Indian Corn,......6....0+e0+eeeeeee 817,601 
Ba0O I POOR... 000 cd0dqcoeccqecscedeceeqeses 48,154 
Mawes ip Beans,... 2. cceccccsccccccccagqvocese 16,91T 
Total acres in Fodder Crops,..................- 1,175,925 
Repean Be Petals « «40:0 ¢ on cn aneens<cancney 220,575 
Aares ip Tutmips,,. .....ccccccccccsccccccccce 7,578 
Total acres in Root Crops,........ Sheek init hes 228,153 
DORE BI oak hacen cgiscesssckesdbaggans 11,174 
Acres in Hope, Sangnsone seligceecossconccesosce 9,481 
Be ge eR i ee, ee 786 
Acres in Market Gardens,. .........00i2-.s000 8,945 
Total acres in Commercial Crops,.............. 80,986 
ACTOS MOE SPOSUHAE,, 5.2... cc cecercccvcteceiVecsccsbe 1,240.7) 
Total Improved Farming Land,................. 13,657,520 


This statement shows that 61 per cent. of the im- 
proved land was devoted to grass, not quite 20 per 
cent. to white crops, and not quite 9 per cent. to fod- 
der crops. Roots appear in very infinitesimal pro- 
portions, and notwithstanding all that is said of their 
value, and the satisfaction reported by many who 





have tried them, it may be doubted whether they 
are now grown On a very much larger scale than 
they were ten years ago. 

According to Mr, PETERS’ calculations, based upon 
the current prices when the census was taken, the 
value of the above crops in gross, was as follows : 


Meadow product... ...0.....c0ccceceeeuee Se $26,297.816 
SEEDS LAD LAA 27,184,549 
eee eect... CE FR NEE IE MRT TORS: 2 17,726,224 
ELLE TLE LLL EL LG 8,896,615 
SEE SUUUMEL coc cccccnanahbesanscanbeenrederne 2,578,951 
aatanel erd65e Ft enh s onde << deneewesaescaven exch 1,642,522 
PEE URE On te $79,821,477 


This represents the vegeiable product of the State. 
The animal products were: 








Weehock . sue cseddasns mp coght co 9,231,959 pounds. $ 3,692,758 
i cosnpesecbecepsanenaee 91,293,073 pounds, 13,694,961 
OOSER,. ic cb odek oth bid 83,944,249 pounts, 8.394.474 
OE 20,965,861 gallons. 1,676,269 
Swine sold over 6 months,..... 539.616 head. 5,396,160 
25 per cent, of sheep,.......... $04,256 head, 1,605,512 
30 per cent, of cattle over Lyear, 173.866 head. 8,467,829 
5 per cent. of horses,........... 25,000 head. 750,000 
Cattle killed for beef........... 225,388 head. 4.506.760 
Poultry and eggs sold,......... 2,487,27 
Total value of Animal products,............. » $40,624.460 


This would be $6 per acre as the income for the 
Improved Land of the State from the crops grown, 
and $3.77 per acre for the incredse and sales of stock 
—total $9.77 ; and allowing one-half for labor and 
cost of production, the remainder, $4:88, would rep- 
resent the interest received on the investment of 
capital, or at 7 per cent that the average value of the 
land, implements and stock, is about $70 per acre. 

These figures when subsequently examined, ac- 
cording to the leading object of the farm in the seve. 
ral groups into which the State is divided, show very 
conclusively one important fact, namely,that although 
so much is what would ordinarily be termed “mixed 
farming,” still as a general rule, the tendency is in 
the grass regions to raise too little grain, and in the 
grain regions to raise too much. Both are deficient 
in any well regulated system of Rotation. The area 
in white straw crops—say one fifth—is probably 
quite as great a proportion of the land as ovght to 
be devoted to this object ; but the trouble is, that 
it is not well distributed over the State, and that 
the remainder of. the land and the Live Stock of the 
farm are not so managed as to contribute as they 
should to the yield of grain. Our average is conse- 
quently not more than one-half the grain crop which 
the rest of our farmers readily obtain. 








Tuer Horse.—If you have the care of horses, re- 
member that a horse is much more tasily taught by 
gentle than by rough usage. If you use him well, 
he will. bé grateful ; he will listen for, and show his 
pleasure at the sound of your footstep. As to his 
food, you should do by him as by yourself—“ little 
and often.” As for his work, begin early, and then 
you need not hurry. Remember it is the speed, and 
not the weight, that spoils many a true-hearted 
worker, 
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Latics’ Department, 


WHAT SHALL WE HAVE FOR DINNER? 








THE Atlantic Monthly has given lately a large space 
in its pages to the great questions of what we shall 
eat, what we shall wear and what kind of houses we 
shall inhabit, and how we shall arrange the materi- 
als after they are procured. In the September num- 
ber there are none of the “ House and Home Papers,” 
in which these matters have been so well discussed, 
but an article with the heading “ What shall we 
have for dinner?” takes up the question of house- 
hold economy from a different point of view. The 
article is very pleasantly written, and we regret that 
we cannot give enough of it to do justice to the 
manner as well as the matter. The writer, after a 
charming introduction, enters into the midst of the 
subject by telling of whom his family consists and 
of the amount they expended in 1863. There are 
six grown people including servants, and ten chil- 
dren “old enough to eat,” who count as a grown 
person. 

“To feed it, as Lois has just now shown you, cost 
in the year 1863 nine hundred and twenty-six dol- 
lars and thirty-two cents, That is the way we 
choose to live. We could have lived just as happily 
on half that sum—we could have lived just as 
wretchedly on ten times that sum. But, however 
we lived, the proportions of our expense would not 
have varied much from what I am now to teach 
you, dear Hero (if that really be your name.) 

“Butter is the biggest expense-item of all. Of 
our nine hundred and twenty-six dollars and thirty- 
two cents, ninety-one dollars and twenty-six cents 
went for butter. Remember that your butter is one- 
tenth part of the whole. 

“Next comes flour. Our seven barrels cost’ us 
seventy dollars and eighty-three cents. We bought, 
besides, six dollars and seventy-six cents’ worth of 
bread, and six dollars and seventy-one cents’ worth 
of crackers—convenient sometimes, dear Hero. So 
that your wheat-flour and bread are almost a tenth 
of the whole. 

“Next comes beef, in all forms, ninety-dollars and 
and seventy-six cents; there goes another tenth. 
The other meats are, mutton, forty-seven dollars and 
sixty-seven cents; turkeys, chickens, etc., if you call 
them meat, sixty-one dollars and fifty-six cents ; 
lamb, seventeen dollars and fifty-three cents; veal, 
eleven dollars and fifty-three cents ; fresh pork one 
dollar and seventy-three cents. (This must have 
been for some guest.) Lois and I each had a grand- 
father named Enoch, and have Jewish prejudices ; 
also, fresh pork is really the most costly article of 


a 
there is ten dollars and twenty-two cents, Ham ts 


always available, you know, Hero. For other salt 
pork, I recommend you to institute a father op 


brother, or cousin attached to you in youth, who 
shall carry on a model farm in the country, and kill 
for you a model corn-fed pig efery year, see it salted 
with his own eyes, and send to you a half-barre] of 
the pork for a gage d'amour. It isa much more gen. 
timental present than rosebuds, dearest Hero—ang 
it lasts longer. That is the way we do; and salt 
pork, therefore, does not appear on our bills. But 
against such salt pork I have no Hebrew prejudice 
Try it, Hero, with paper-sliced potatoes fried for 
breakfast.) All other forms of meat sum up only 
two dollars and twenty-three cents. And now, Hero, 
I will explain to you the philosophy of meats, Yoy 
see they cost you a quarter part of what you spend.” 

In avery pliant way Mr. Carter, as the writer calls 
himself, goes on to say that the real business of the 
three meals a day is to supply the human frame 
with carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen in op 
ganized forms. 

“*More nitrogen!’ gasps Leander, ‘more nitro 
gen, my charmer, orI die!’ This‘is the real mean. 
ing of the words when he says, ‘ Let us have roast- 
beef for dinner,’ or when he asks you to pass him 
the butter.” 

The calculation shows that— 

“Our butter costs us one-tenth. 

“Our flour and wheat-bread cost us almost one 
tenth. 

“Our beef costs us one-tenth. 

“ Our other meats cost us a tenth and a half of 
what we spend for eating and drinking.” 

But where does the rest go? This is not one 
half. 

“Tea and coffee, etc., one-tenth. 

“ Sugar and milk, one-tenth. 

“ Fish, eggs, potatoes, etc., one-tenth. 

“Thus is it, Hero, that three-quarters of what you 
eat will be spent for your bread and butter, your 
meat, fish, eggs and potatoes, your coffee, tea, milk, 
and sugar—for twenty-one articles on a list of one 
hundred and seven. Fresh vegetables, besides those 
named, will take one-fifth of what is left ; say five 
per cent. of the whole expense. The doctor will or 
der porter or wine, when your back aches, or when 
Leander looks thin. Have nothing to do with them 
till he does order them, but reserve another five per 
cent. for them. The rest, Hero, it is mace, it is 
yeast, it is vinegar, pepper, and mustard, it is sar- 
dines, it is lobster, it is the unconsidered world of 
trifles which make up the visible difference between 
the table of high civilization and that of the Abysst- 
nian or the Blackfoot Indian. Let us hope it is not 
much cream-of-tartar or saleratus. It is grits and 
grapes, it is lard and lemons, it is maple-sugar and 
melons, it is nuts and nutmeg, or any other allitera- 
tion that you fancy.” 

“ Rich or poor, buy in as large quantities as you 
can. Rich or poor, pay cash. Rich or poor, do not 
try to do without nitrogen. Rich or poor, vary 
steadily the bills-of-fare. Now the minimum of 
what you can support life upon, at this moment, is 
easily told. Jeff Davis makes the calculation for 
you. It is quarter of a pound of salt pork a day, 
with four Graham hard-tack.” 

“A year of Jeff Davis’ diet would cost you and 
Leander, if you bought in large quantities, sixty 
dollars. A year at Rye Beach just now would cost 
you two or three thousand dollars. Choose your 
dinner from either bill ; vary it, by all gradations 





diet, if you count in the doctor's bills. But for ham 


between.” 
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AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


—_—— 


Tue Terth Biennial Session of this Society was held 
at Corinthian Hall in this city Sept. 13th, 14th and 15th, 
Delegates or representatives were presen’ from Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri and Canada West. 

In consequence of feeble health, the President of the 
Society, the Hon. MaksHaLt P. Witper, of Dorches- 
ter, Mass., was not present. 

At 12 M. Tuesday, 13th, the members were called to 
order by Dr. Warper, of Cincinnati, one of the Vice- 
Presidents. The usual temporary committees were 
then appointed and the Society adjourned to meet at 3 
P. M. 

Collections of fruit were exhibited by Messrs. H. E. 
Hooker & Co., C. J. Ryan & Co., Frost & Co., Ell- 
wanger & Barry, H. N. Langworthy and C. W. Seelye, 
of Rochester; Bronson, Graves and Selover, of Gene- 
va; E. Ware Sylvester, of Lyons, N. Y.; Wm. Parry, 
Cinnaminson, N. J.; Dr. Trimble, of New Jersey; 
Rev. Mr. Knox, of Pittsburg, Pa.; the Adirondac 
Grape, by Mr. J. W. Bailey, of Plattsburg, N. Y.; th 
Tona and Israella Grapes, by Dr. C. W. Grant, of Iona, 
near Peekskill, N. Y.; a Seedling Grape, by Jacob 
Moore, of Brighton, near Rochester, N. Y. 

The Pears in Ellwanger & Barry's and in Bronson, 
Graves & Selover’s collections may be noticed as par- 
ticularly fine. 

Exotic Grapes from Bronson, Graves & Selover, very 
fine, and including several of the comparatively newer 
sorts. 

The only Plums shown were by Ellwanger & Barry. 

Mr. H. N. Langworthy exhibited finely grown speci- 
mens of Rebecca and Diana Grapes, 

In Ellwanger & Barry’s collection were several of 
the best varieties of Rogers’ Hybrid Grapes. 

In the collection of Grapes shown by C. W. Seelye 
were several rare varieties. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The afternoon of Tuesday was occupied by reading 
reports of the various committees, reading of letters 
from absent officers and delegates, anda short discus- 
sion on a few varieties of Apples. 

This part of the discussion will be omitted here and 
presented to our readers at some future time. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
This morning the committee on nominatton of offi- 





WILDER was unanimously re-elected President, Jams 
Vick Secretary, and Tuomas P. James Treasures, 
One Vice-President was also appointed for each State 
now having members in the Society. 

In compliance with the solicitation of members, Dy. 
TRIMBLE, of New Jersey, delivered a very interesting 
and instructive lecture upon the Apple, or Codlin 
Moth, as it is called—the larva of which is so common 
inApples and pears. Without at all entering into the 
details of the lecture, we will only say that from the 
examination of the habits of this insect, and from ac- 
tual experiment, the Dr. has found that a hay or straw 
band passed two or three times around an apple or 
pear tree will harbor the larva, which seeks such @ 
place to form its cocoon, and here it may be destroyed. 
The bands should be examined and the larva found 
there destroyed twice during the season—first about 
the latter part of June or first of July, and again about 
a month later. In this manner a large proportion, if 
not all of the fruit now destroyed by this insect may 
be saved. 

The Dr. had also found that the birds commonly 
known as the Downy Woodpecker and the Chickadee - 
consume great quantities of these moths. 

GRAPES. 

The subject of Grapes was now taken up by propos 
ing the Adirondac for consideration. 

A member said that he had eaten it this season in 
Connecticut, and that it was ripe betore Hartford Pro- 
lific. 

Mr. Campsett, of Delaware, O., said that he found’ 
it tender last winter. 

Mr. Knox, of Pittsburg.—It was uninjured with me; 
our greatest cold was 7° below zero. 

Mr. Sytvester, Wayne Co., N. Y.—Stood last win- 


© | ter without injury. 


Mr. Hovey, Boston, Mass.—Uninjured on my 
grounds. 
Mr. Barter, of Plattsburg, N. Y., who introduced 
this vine, said, in reference to its hardiness, that it was 
his common practice to cover all his vines, even the 
Concord, and therefore he had no precise knowledge 
of its hardiness; he had not, however, claimed extra 
hardiness for the Adirondac; it was as hardy as Isa- 
bella. My fruiting vines are on an open trellis, and 
there is nothing in the location that is particularly 
favorable to early ripening, and think that at many 
places on the Hudson further South it would ripen 
earlier. The season of its maturity is fully two weeks 
before Delaware and Concord, and a little—say a few 
days—before Hartford Prolific. 
On being asked whether it was much subject to mil- 
dew, he replied: It is as free from mildew as any 
grape I have; have seen some indications of mildew 
on Delaware and Concord, and Hartford Prolific, but 
Adirondac is comparatively free. The leaves stand the 
sun well and hang on until the fruit is fully ripe. 
CREVELING. . 
Kyox.—This grape is improving with me; as “ : 
vines gets older the bunches become more compact ; 
is a variety I think much of; it is three or Sour’ ‘es 





cers having made their report, Hon. Marsmauy P. 


later in ripening than Hartford Prolific. 
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H. E. Hooker, Rochester.—Have seen this grape for 
several years; it is early, productive, hardy and good 
for home cultivation, but such bunches will not sell in 
any market; the form of the bunch is a matter of 
great consequence. The Adirondac that we just had 
under discussion is very fine in this respect. I do not 
think that the bunches will improve with the age of 
the vine; their loose form is a constitutional habit. 

P. B. Meap, New York.—I am surprised to hear any 
gentleman say that the Creveling will not sell in mar- 
ket, when Hartford Prolific will bring twenty-five 
cents per pound. Venture to say that any person hav- 
ing them for sale will get more for them in New York 
than for Hartford Prolific. When I left New York, 
Hartford Prolific was selling at twenty to twenty-five 
cents per pound, and Delaware from forty to sixty 
cents. It pays to sell at such prices, or at half such 
prices. We are just learning in New York what grapes 
are. People buy the Isabella because they know it by 
name; they have lately learned the name Hartford 
Prolific, which makes this variety sell, and if the Crev- 
eling shall become known it will supersede the Hart- 
ford Prolific. 

Mr. Hoopes, Pennsylvania.—Have known Creveling 
for several years, and never saw such loose bunches as 
those now on exhibition; with us it has finely'formed 
bunches and never drops its berries. We like it ex- 
ceedingly. 

Mr. Bereen, New Jersey.—I have fruited it for the 
first time this year, and it is similar in appearance to 
those on exhibition, and would agree with Mr. HOOKER 
that it cannot be relied upon as a market variety. 

SyLvEsTER.—Have fruited Creveling two years, and 
find the bunches loose; notwithstanding think highly 
of it. 

Mr. Mvcrr, Missouri.—Have found the leaves burned 
badly and the bunches are straggling. This summer 
the leaves stood better. It ripens between Hartford 
Prolific and Concord. 

Dr. Epwarps, Missouri.—I have sixty vines planted 
of this variety, and my experience is totally different 
from my friend Murr. My residence is about sixty 
miles from his. It is as healthy as any vine I have. 

Mr. CARPENTER, New York.—Am growing that vari- 
ety, and have no sort on my grounds more promising ; 
the leaves are very healthy and it is a strong grower. 

Wa. BrocksBank, Hudson, N. Y.—Have been fa- 
miliar with the Creveling, and have seen it on Mr. 
Downrna’s grounds, and think highly of it. 

Mr. Hovey.—We must have good form of bunch 
and good quality in any new grape to make it valuable. 
I concur with what has been said about the loose 
bunch of this variety, and I also concur with Mr. 
Hooker that the form of the bunch is a point of much 
consequence. The Creveling is a very good grape,that 
is; the individual berries, but among the good sorts we 
now have I do not think that this can be recommended. 

C. 8. Hoac, Lockport, N. Y.—Would inquire if the 
eause of the loose bunch was the dropping off of the 
berries. 

C. W. Sretyr, Rochester, N. Y.—Have fruited this 
variety three or four years; it has always a loose strag- 








— 
gling bunch; the berries never drop off; the flowerg 


are formed for a good bunch, but a large proportion of 
them do not fertilize. 
ONTARIO, 

Mr. ARNOLD, Paris, C. W.—I consider the Ontario 
and the Union Village identical. I have fruited them 
both, having received the Union Village from Mr. 
Downe, The Ontario is a good grape for market, ag 
people like a large one. It is a little earlier than the 
Isabella. 

Wm. Sacunpers, Germantown, Pa.—I would inquire 
the use of growing either the Union Village or the 
Ontario. 

Knox.—I think it the most profitable grape grown; 
brings in Pittsburg fifty cents per pound. 

MEAD.—Have grown Union Village and the so-called 
Ontario, and have seen them in many circumstances, 
and there can be no doubt that they are identical, and 
the name Ontario should be dropped. It is almost ag 
good as Isabella, and if well grown can be made nearly 
double the size of Concord; but I do not wish to be 
understood as advocating large grapes for market; 
quality should be made the highest standard. 

Mr. NeELson, Indiana.—I can raise one thousand 
pounds of Concord sooner than ten pounds of Uniog 
Village. 

Knox.—The particular influeuces of localities mate 
rially affect the habits of vines, as they do also of all 
other fruits, and we must not expect the testimony 
from widely separated districts to be uniform. 

Dr. Epmonpbs.—Have raised this variety under both 
names, and it is the same sort. In accordance with 
the remarks just made by Mr. Knox I would say that 
there are good grapes grown in Missouri that ar 
worthless here; it is so of Concord; here it is not fit 
to carry to market, while with ps it isa really good 
grape. The Union Village is a profitable and good 
grape, 

BerGEN.—I got Union Village and Ontario from dif 
ferent parties and have found it the same. I do not 
consider it to be as good as a well ripened Isabella, but 
think it promises well as a market grape. i 

CARPENTER.—I cannot ripen Isabella, but I ripen 
Union Village well. 

Hovey.—We have made some progress ; last session 
many thought the Ontario and Union Village were not 
the same variety, but all the speakers now concurin 
their identity. It is too good a grape to be subjected 
to the inquiry, what is it good for? It is earlier than 
the Isabella, is not subject to mildew, and is founds 
valuable and profitable grape. 

Moopy.—The merits of a grape is to determine its 
value in market, and I do not consider what gentlemen 
have said of, the size of the Union Village a recom- 
mendation of it for market. I move that we drop the 
nam€ Ontario and henceforth consider it as Union 
Village. 

Motion seconded. 

DowntnG.—It is one and the same thing. 

CAMPBELL.—Have had an impression that the names 
applied to two distant varieties, but feel a hesitancy in 
saying so since Mr, Dowin@ has expressed himself, 
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Think Ontario a seedling of Union Village; they are 
ery similar, but have thought I could distinguish a 
difference in the forms of bunch and some of the char- 
acteristics of the leaves. 

The motion to have the name Ontario dropped for 
Union Village was here voted upon and carried. 

REBECCA. 

Hovey.—I have believed from the first that it was 
the finest grape in this country, and I find that it con- 
tinues to win its way into favor at the East, and proves 
good in all parts of New England. 

BROCKSBANK.—I have propagated this variety ten 
years, and with me it always does well. It is now per- 
fectly ripe; is as hardy as Isabella, although I always 
protect my vines ; I always protect Delaware. My lo- 
cation is considered to be the most exposed situation 
g@ the North River. 

BERGEN.—I never protect my vines; last winter they 
were slightly injured. The fruit of the Rebecca always 
perfects itself, although it is more subject to @rop its 
leaves from mildew than other sorts. 

Otmstev.—Rebecca is a good keeper; I have kept it 
unti! April. 

BrocksBank —It is a good bearer, and to convey an 
idea of this I will say that from two vines Ihave for | 
several years gathered three hundred pounds per 
annum. 

Hoac.—I find Rebecca a valuable grape; its leaves 
are liable to scorch somewhat, but not enough to make 
it an objection to growing it. 

Hooxer.—Mr. Lanewortuy has told me that it 
proves so good that he is prepared to say a great deal 
in its favor; for myself, I find it a poor grower, al- 
though it is a fine variety. 

Knox.—With me it isa good grower and hardy. I 
never protect it and it bears regularly a good crop. 

Meap.—I have observed how fond gentlemen are of 
talking about grapes that have. ladies’ names. This 





| from one-half to three-quarters of a pound. 


DowninG.—It does not ripen with me; too late for 
my locality. 

Tuomas.—It must be taken into consideration when 
we speak of the relative times of ripening of different 
varieties that two or three days difference at the South is 
equivalent to two or three weeks further North. In 
localities suited to the Catawba there is about ten days 
difference in ripening between that variety and -Isa- 
bella, while if we go far enough North there may be 
ten years difference ; in this locality, for instance, the 
Catawba will never ripen at all. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
IONA. 

Dr. GRANT, the originator of this variety, being pres- 
ent, was called upon to make his statement in reference 
to‘it. 

Dr. Grant.—The present season fs the seventh year 
of bearing of the original vine of Iona; it is supposed 
to bea seedling of Diana, as it was the seeds of that 
kind which were planted. It first bore in 1857. This 
yéar the fruit was sufficiently ripe to eat by the 20th of 
August; on the 25th it was better, and on the Ist of 
September it was perfectly ripe. The largest bunches 
will weigh one and one-half pounds ; they will average 
Towa has 
never been troubled with rot or mildew; its leaves and 
those of its companion Israella are the healthiest of 
any variety Ihave cultivated. It is the most hardy 
grape we have. It is exceedingly productive. I do 
not know of any variety able to carry so large a crop 
through the season and mature it as the Iona. It isa 
little earlier than Delaware. ‘I have ke pt it until 
spring, and if properly managed it will dry to raisins. 

DowninG.—I haye fruited it three years and am 
pleased with it; if it improves the next three years, 
shall consider it the best grape we have. 

Mezap.—I received an early vine from Dr. GRANT six 
years since, and I can confidently say that finer bunch- 
es have been grown elsewhere than at Iona island, a+ 





grape is Mr. Hovey’s pet. I place it high,as an ama- 
teur’s fruit. It should have the protection of a garden, 
or, if planted in the vineyard, should be at the extreme 
north side. 

CaRPENTER.—It is becoming a very valuable grape 
in New York, bringing seventy-five cents per pound, 

MAXATAWNEY. 

Hoorrs.—I consider this one of the best white 
grapes in our section ; it is not quite ripe yet; is a lit- 
tle later than Rebecca; is never affected with mildew. 

CaMPBELL.—I have fruited it two years ; last year the 
robins eat it all before [ could test it; it is a strong 
grower and has about the same time of ripening as 
Rebecca. 

Barry.—Have not fruited it; saw it last week at 
Morristown, N. J., and it appeared to be ripe. 

Meav,—I cannot ripen it; can ripen Rebecca, but it 
will not ripen within ten or twelve. days of Rebecca. 
As to quality, Iam prepared to speak in very decided 
terms ; I like it very mtich, but for the locality of New 
York it is too late, About Philadelphia it will proba- 
bly prove a valuable variety. 

Saunpers.—At Washington it does well; i is a very 


though I would not wish to insinuate the least against 
the methods of cultivation there pursued, but I say 
this that gentlemen may understand that the spegci- 
mens here exhibited are not above the average, but on 
the contrary they are not equal to what may be grown 
by the best of treatment. Dr. GRANT grows vines for 
sale and the frnit shown here is taken from the nursery 
rows; and now as'to the characteristics of this variety : 
it isa good grower and ripens its wood thoroughly ; 
not a gross grower, but short jointed; it holds its 
leaves well, and is as little liable to disease of the leaf 
as any variety I have ever grown. There is no grape 
in cultivation entirely free from disease, and it is all 
nonsense to talk about such things; but there are 
some varieties with so hardy constitutions as to be able, 
in a great measure, to repel disease. The Iona is a 
good, hardy, healthy vine. Now arises the question— 
Is it a variety that ripens its fruit sufficiently early to 
warrant its planting in all parts of the country? It 
ripens at the same time of the Delaware. Is it a good 
grape? I have no hesitation in saying it is. I consider 


it a grape only a little inferior to the Delaware; and 





fine grape and is pretty early. 


that is in refined flavor. 
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ISRAELLA. 

Dr. Grant was called upon to state also the particu- 
lar points of this grape. 

Dr. GRant.—The Israella was grown in similar cir- 
cumstances to the Iona, It ripens earlier than any 
grape Iam acquainted with ; it is very prolific and has 
borne, without cessation, the last six years; is very 
hardy; it is much earlier than the Delaware, at least 
ten days; it is ripe and fit to eat before Hartford Pro- 
lific is changed ; the bunches are shouldered and will 
average six inches in length. 

DIANA. 

Knox.—Have a great admiration for Diana; it is one 
of the best varieties we have; the vine needs protec- 
tion in winter, as it is alittle tender. Ina choice of 
five varieties Diana should be one. It is good for the 
table ; good for wine and is a good keeper. 

ARNOLD.—My experience in Canada is directly oppo- 
site to the gentleman who has just spoken—it is a poor 
bearer. ; 

Fre.p.—Have cultivated it six or seven years, and am 
greatly discouraged with it—the branches are imperfect, 
poorly filled—have at least twenty vines of them, and 
they do not produce as much as the one vine of Dela- 
ware, 

Bort, of Mich.-rIt is an excellent grape for our cli- 
mate. 

Dr. Grant.—I have cultivated it for twelve years, and 
excepting one year have never failed in that time of 
obtaining a perfect crop. On the mature vines they ripen 
even aud thoroughly—it is an excellent wine grape, and 
after twelve years of experience I would place it only 
second to the Delaware—it is far superior to the Ca- 


tawba. 
SEEDLING GRAPE. 


Mr. Hooxrer—introduced a bunch or two of grapes, 
produced by Mr. Moors, near this city, by fertilizing a 
native with a foreign sort, using the native as the moth- 
er’s sort. He thought that the testimony that was ad- 
duced in this case in reference to the cross fertilization 
was such that it could not easily be doubted if gentle- 
men would examine it, and that the experiment of Mr. 
Moore proves that hybridization may be practiced. 
The cross in this case was between Diana and Black 
Hamburgh—seed borne by the Diana, 

ROGERS’ HYBRIDS, 

CAMPBELL.—I believe them to be hybrids—think No. 
8 best, and perhaps No, 4 next. 

THomas.—No. 9 is of the Catawba stripe, I like the 
flavor very much. 

CaMPBELL,—I have fruited No, 9 many years, and 
think it inferior to many of the others. 

BexGEen.—Have fruited 17 of the varieties the present 
year and found only one very good, which is No. 5—44 
is the earliest, I have marked as the most promising 
the following varieties—43, 41, 13, 4, 3, 5. 

CaMPBELL.—Of all the Nos. of Roger’s hybrids which 
I have left unprotected, No. 3 is the hardiest. No. 4 is 
next, and Nos. 5, 9 and 13 are tolerably hardy. 

Brercen.—44 is earlier than Delaware. 

Barry.—Would like to ask Mr. CaMPBELL, who has 
paid considerable attention to these grapes, if he could 


= 
perceive any evidence that they are hybride—for my om 
part I can not discover in the leaves, wood or fruit any 
evidence of a foreign origin. 

CaMPBELL.—Have no doubt of many of these 
being hybrids—have planted seeds of Rogers’ hybrids, 
and some of the seedlings appear to resemble the wild 
grape of Connecticut, and other foreign vines, The 
bunches of No. 4 resemble Black Hamburgh grow, 
under glass, so much that a person can not tell the 
difference. 

Moore.—Have no doubt they are true hybrids, 

Hoae.—Have fruited a large number of them thig 
season—they are all too late for this climate. 

A motion was made and carried that the Committes 
on Native Fruits be requested to select such of Roger? 
Hybrids as they thought sufficiently worthy, and with 
the concurrence of Mr. RoGERs propose suitable names 
for them to this Society at its next meeting. 

TO KALON. 

Knox.—I have not made up my mind about this sort 
—it has some good qualities. : 

Dr. Grant.—Have fruited it fifteen years—in some 
circumstances it is good, and with Isabella for a stand 
ard it is worthy of cultivation, but not with the grapes 
we now have. : 

LYDIA. 

CaMPBELL.—It is a good grower, but the young vines 
are somewhat subject to mildew. 

Its habit of growth is like Isabella, and it is also like 
that variety as to hardiness; bunches are medium to 
large size; flavor equal to Rebecca, and ripens abont 
the same time, and is more desirable than Rebecca, 

FieLp.—Have grown it for two or three years past; 
fruit is good, but by no means first rate; better bearer 
than Rebecca; not good enough for general culture, 


ALLEN’S HYBRID, 


MEAD.—This sort has many valuable characteristics, 
but it is not valuable for vineyard culture; its proper 
place is on the amateurs’ ground. It is a strong 
grower. 

Hovey.—Allen’s Hybrid has been before the Masse 
chusetts Horticultural Society for ten years and has 
been watched with great interest; it has been improv- 
ing every year since it was originated, and this year it 
is very fine; think it may be planted wherever the 
Delaware or Rebecca succeeds. 

Down1nG.—It is very early, the earliest grape I have, 
and keeps well, 

Dr. Grayt.—I have fruited it five years; it is 
strong a grower as Isabella; good habit in every re 
spect’; much superior to Rebecca on my grounds. 

MILES. 

Mr. Downrne was asked what he knew about the 
Miles grape. 

DowninG.—It is early, hardy and worthy a trial. 

BERGEN.—Fruited Miles this year; of over fifty nm 
tive sorts I have, this is the earliest. 

Hoorss.—I am pleased to say that I introduced this 
grape about ten years since, and am glad to find that 
others are fruiting it now; with us it is the earliest 





we have, 
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CUYAHOGA. 
CaMPBELL.—Too late in ripening in my latitude; 
wants a season as long as Catawba. 
Mrap.—Thought it a very nice grape when I first 
gaw it, but after fruiting it, it proves to be quite too 


late to ripen. 
IVE’S MADEIRA. 


PrEsIDENT—Stated that this variety was introduced 
twenty years since, is hardy, very productive, and 
makes a pleasant red wine. 

HARTFORD PROLIFIC. 

Kxox.—Regard Hartford Prolific as the best very 
early variety that has yet been thoroughly tested. 
There are other candidates for public favor which I 
think will prove more valuable. Hartford Prolific 
ripens with me usually last of August and brings a 
high price in market. As far as I have seen, Hartford 
Prolific is free from disease and bears large crops. Last 
year twelve vines bore 1,236 pounds, and with me the 
fruit does not drop, but will hang on until it dries to 
a raisin. 

FieLp.—Think it isa grape that suits the popular 
taste, and it can be produced cheaply and sold at a 
large price. 

Knox.—Would not recommend it to be planted 
largely, as there are several other grapes that follow it 
that are better; the Concord, for instance, is a grape 
which suits the public better, and more can be sold of 
it and ata better price than Delaware. Iam not to 
blame for their taste. I advise all parties that want to 
plant a wine grape to plant Delaware. 

SaunpERs.—Concord is a fine grape at Philadelphia 
and much better at Washington. 

Dr. EpmMonps.—Hartford Prolific is very productive 
and good for market, for it is early and commands a 
good price. Concord follows and brings a good price. 
Know nothing of the wine properties of Hartford Pro- 
lific. Have seen wine of Concord made at several 
places. Concord wine last winter was pronounced 
good at St. Louis. Concord and Norton’s Virginia 
mixed, and Concord and Delaware both make very 
good wines. Delaware at St. Louis and at Alton failed 
to come up to our expectations; it was inferior to 
many other wines we had. Concord, I am satisfied, 
will make very excellent wine in our region. Clinton 
is one of our best wine grapes. With us the Concord 
is certainly the vine of the million. 

Muir.—Concord in Illinois is the grape ahead 
of everything else. 

Fie_p.—Iit is humiliating to find that public taste is 
so depraved as to consider Concord and Hartford Pro- 
lific superior to Delaware. Gentlemen from France 
have visited my grounds and said that the Delaware 
was particularly adapted to wine purposes, and that 
they had no grape in France superior if equal to it for 
this use. As for Concord I will say that a person of 
my acquaintance has produced a perfect imitation of 
sherry from pure juice of Concord, and I am some- 
what familiar with sherry, having imported it genuine 
for my own use, and have also had other favorable op- 
portunities of making the acquaintance of the pure 
wticle. 


BerGEeNn.—My Concords last year rotted badly; they 
grew side by side with Hartford Prolific, and the Hart- 
fords were perfect. I visited Dr. UNDERHILL’s vine 
yard at Crown Point and found something of the same 
there, not so much as my own, but enough to make 
me change my opinion of it. 

Dr. WaRDER was here called upon to say something 
in reference to the planting of vineyards. He stated 
briefly several of the methods practiced by the vine 
growers of the Ohio Valley, and concluded by remark- 
ing that too much care can scarcely be bestowed in the 
preparation of ground for vineyards. He alluded to 
the practice of thenching, and asked the question, Will 
it pay? Undoubtedly it is the best preparation in 
some soils that can be given a vineyard for coutinued 
productiveness and longevity, but in a country like 
ours, where everybody is migrating, persons do not 
think it well to bestow labor from which they will not 
receive any benefits. Thought a sufficiently good 
preparation could be given vineyard lands by using a 
double Michigan plow, which opens a furrow fifteen 
inches deep, and then follow it with a sub-soil plow, 
which stirs the soil eight inches deeper—an average 
tilth, say, of eighteen inches. Plowing the land three 
times is desirable, so as to destroy all weeds and ther- 
oughly pulverize the sojl. As to manure, there need 
be no fear of using it; the grape is a good fyeder. 

Knox.—After preparing soil I plant the vines eight 
feet by six; put up trellises the third year after plant- 
ing, and plant between the rows three rows of straw- 
berries, I calculate the strawberries will pay the 
whole expense of culture to the time of bearing. 
When they begin to bear I remove the strawberries. 
I am afraid to plow among grapevines, but use the cul- 
tivator. I plaee a small stake by each vine when it is 
planted, to which it is trained. The second year the 
vine is cut back and two canes are allowed to grow. 

THomas.—Would suggest a cultivator made of nar- 
row teeth for vineyard culture, as less liable to injure 
the roots. 

Dr. Grant.—The theory of cutting off the surface 
roots as practiced by the Germans is, that if allowed to 
grow the vine depends upon them for its support, and 
the foot roots, as theyare termed, are feeble, and in 
the case of a drouth, when the supply of sap is cut off 
from the surface, the foot roots are unable to supply 
the unusual demand upon them; the consequence is, 
the vine languishes. Now it is claimed that if the soil 
is prepared to tha proper depth, and the surface roots 
cut off, the vine will receive its support entirely from 
the foot roots, which are not subject to the charges 
that the surface roots are and are always able to abun- 
dantly supply the vine in all seasons. 

Dr. WARDER was asked to state the method of train- 
ing to stakes as practiced in Ohio, 

Dr. WaxpEeR.—The third year of the vine trained in 
the stake method it is supposed to have two canes, the 
weaker of which is cut down; the other cane is cut 
from two to four feet in length, and then taken and 
given a little twist and bent over to about a foot from 
the ground and tied to the cane, and then the bow is 





tied to the stake. The work for the spring is now 
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completed, and the same work is done every spring. | 
The object of forming the bow is not only to have the | 
vine at home snug but to make the buds break evenly. | 
As for summer pruning, in the first place we break out | 
all superfluous wood; there are usually two shoots | 
from almost every bud; one of these is broken off; all | 
suckers are removed. The Germans think that no one 

should go into the vineyard in time of blossoming, but 

by putting off pruning until this is past we lose much | 
time and there is a great excess of wood formed in the | 
meantime, ‘and there is a hesitancy to remove so much. 
In view of these difficulties it is now becoming cus- 
tomary to commence summer pinching or pruning be- 
fore flowering, as soon as the bunches begin to show. 
The consequences of summer pruning in this manner 
are: 

1st. Large Leaves are produced opposite the fruit 
just where they are needed for the most perfect pro- 
duction of fruit. 

2d. There is a development of side shoots which, in 
their time, must be also shortened in. 

$4. Much can be done by judicious summer pruning 
to produce strong wood for the next season’s fruiting. 

Tuomas.—Think that in this country vines are plant- 
ed too thickly. The Cincinnati vineyards are copied 
from the European. They present a very fine appear- 
ance on the hillsides as seen in that vicinity, but Ca- 
tawbas there trained on trellises, present a striking 
contrast, the bunches being much larger and finer. 
Perhaps Rebecca may be trained as they are about Cin- 
cinnati. 

Dr. Grant.—It matters little whether the bow or 
the trellis is adopted to carry out the plan of training, 
but the trellis is found cheaper. 

Fre_p.—I plant six feet by three and train on the 
Thornery plan three steps high, thirty inches each; 
this length of cane is sufficient for two buds producing 
bearing side shoots. 

SaunpERs.—Thornery system is a very good one. 

Dr. Knox.—Think a great mystery is thrown around 
the subject of pruning. We have learned a great les- 
son about grape culture, and that is, that foreign vari- 
eties are not adapted to our country; and now we are 
learning another lesson, that European methods of 
pruning are not adapted to our varieties. The method 
I would propose is a very simple one: The first and 
second year would treat them as before mentioned ; the 
third year I extend two arms and from them raise 
eight uprights; the fourth year eut out every other one 
and fruit the others, and the next year cut away the 
canes that have produced fruit and use the alternate 
ones grown the previous season. I modify this system 
by sometimes spurring the canes as occasion may re- 
quire. 

Hovey.—I like the remarks of Dr. Knox. The sim- 
ple fact that the public wish to know is, that the grape 
only produces fruit on new wood, and if this fact be- 
comes well known whatever system is adopted will, in 
a greater or less measure, be successful. 

SaunpeErRs.—The question has been asked, when is a 
grape ripe? It may be taken asarule that a grape is 





not ripe unless the wood on which it grows is ripe. 
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THE GARDEN IN OCTOBER, 








Tue garden is fast losing its attractiveness, and thon 
who are disposed to labor only while labor is attractive 
will begin to avoid it. But those who make gardening 
a business instead of a pastime will find a great deg] 
yet to do in the garden. 

Some crops are yet to be gathered; others must be 
protected through the winter; those sown in Septem. 
ber are to be hoed and weeded; weeds are to be cut up 
in those parts of the garden from which crops haye 
been remoyed, and the whole garden should receive, 
liberal dressing of manure, which may remain on the 
surface through the winter or be dug in slightly, 

No; it will not do to desert the garden yet. 

Asparagus should be cut down and raked off, and the 
bed have a heavy dressing of fine manure, to remain 
on the surface through the winter and be dug in in the 
spring. 

Beans.—From present appearances, we may not haye 
a frost to kill Limas before Qctober. In that cage 
many pods now green will ripen, and some not yet filled 
will get their growth. All should be carefully sayed, 

Beets.—Allow them to remain in the ground as long 
as safe, then pull them, cut off the tops, and pack them 
in boxes or barrels, mixed with dry sand or loam in 
the cellar. 

Cabbage and Cauliflower.—Make a mellow bed ina 
warm place, set on a frame six inches high in front and 
one foot in the rear, transplant the plants four inches 
each way, and cover the frame with boards, and bank 
up around with dirt. Give air in pleasant days. The 
present crop is better to remain until next month be 
fore lifting. 

Carrots should be gathered the last of the month and 
treated the same as bects. 

Celery should still beaarthed up and kept clean. 

Onions sown or planted last month should be hoed 
and weeded this month. 

Parsnips.—Such as are required for winter use should 
be pulled before the ground freezes, and preserved the 
same as beets. The balance should remain in the 
ground until spring. 

Spinach.—Thin to three or four inches, hoe and weed. 

Turnips are better to remain in the ground as long as 
possible and avoid freezing. 

SMALL FRUITS. 

Strawberries.—Keep clean and apply a little fine 
manure. 

Raspberries.—Most varieties need a little protection, 
and all will fruit better another year for it. Makes 
hillock near the canes so that they will not break in 
bending, bend them to the ground and cover slightly 
with earth. 

Grapes should be picked when fully ripe, handled 
carefully, all defective ones cut out with scissors, and 
any surplus preserved by packing ina tight box with 
paper between each layer. P. C. R 





WHENEVER you see a caterpillar’s cocoon in your 
orchard, pull it off the tree and trample onit. If above 
your reach, use a light pole. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT AT NEW YORK STATE 
FAIR. 


Tuts part of the exhibition was particularly attract- 
ive. The flowers and fruits were displayed under an 
immense tent, eighty feet by one hundred and forty 
feet. A row of tables next the canvass, entirely devot- 
ed to fruit, encircled the area; another table at a uni- 
form distance of about twenty feet from the other, 
entirely around, was coyered with flowers neatly ar- 
ranged in order, and in the oval space surrounded by 
this flower table, were arranged in groups about the 
masts of the tent fine specimens of the rarer green- 
house and store plants. A railing of the height of the 
tables, placed about two feet from them on each side 
of the walk, served to protect the tempting products 
here displayed from the curious, itching fingers of the 
admiring crowd of visitors. These railings were pret- 
tily decorated with boughs of Norway Spruce, and a 
medium sized Spruce tree stood sentinel at every post. 
The tout ensemble of Floral Hall was very pleasing, and 
as we examined more closely we found that the effect 
of the whole had not been produced by detracting in 
the least from the most orderly arrangement of the dif- 
ferent parts. In every case, articles competing with 
each other for the same premium were arranged to- 
gether, side by side, so that at a glance the particalar 
merits of rival specimens could be compared. The 
superintendence of this department was performed by 
Mr. James Vick, and we congratulate the Society in 
having received the services of a person who carried 
into the execution of his duties so much skill and 
judgment. The pressing, eager crowd that thronged 
this tent each day of the fair from morning to night 
fully attested the keen appreciation of the beautiful and 
the deep interest of our people in the subject of horticul- 


ture. 
On the flower table we noticed fine collections of cut 


flowers, annuals and perennials from Ellwanger & Barry 
and Jas. Vick, of this city, from Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, 
of Pottstown, Mrs. H. E. Lamb, of Fulton, Dr. William 
Newcomb, Johnsonville. 

A collection of dahlias by C. J. Ryan & Co., Roches- 
ter, were particularly noticeable; also a collection by 
R. J. Donnelly, of Greece, near this city. 

Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, H. E. Hooker & Co., and 
Frost & Co., were the principal exhibitors of roses. 

A colleetion of perennial phloxes exhibited by Ell- 
wanger & Barry were very fine. 

Smaller collections by Dr. Wm. Newcomb, Mrs. J. 
T. Van Namee and Mrs. H, E, Lamb were quite praise- 
worthy. 

In the way of ten-week stocks and asters Mr. Vick’s 
collections far surpassed all others and contained, un- 
doubtedly, the greatest variety and’ nest grown speci- 
mens of these interesting flowers ever shown by this 
Society. 

Collections of pansies exhibited by Mrs, H. EF. Lamb 
and Mrs. Van Namee were quite fair. 

Pot plants shown by Ellwanger & Barry, Frost & Co. 
and C, J. Ryan & Co. were well grown specimens of 
fine varieties of plants, but we did not notice anything 
very new. 


The best table and hand bouquets were from Ellwane 
ger & Barry, Bronson, Graves & Selover, of Geneva, 
C. J. Ryan & Co. and Mrs. J. T. Van Namee. 

A collection of seedling verbenas by John Charlton, 
Rochester, contained quite a number of first class flow- 
ers and are quite worthy of dissemination. 

The fruit tables showed as the principal exhibitors 
of apples Ellwanger & Barry, R. J. Donnelly, C. J. 
Ryan & Co., Bronson, Graves & Selover, E. W. Sylves- 
ter, of Lyons, R. H. Brown, Greece, A. Wilder, Greece, 
Sherman Cobb, Albany. On the whole apples were 
not as large nor as fair as usually shown, although 
these collections contained many fine specimens. 

Pears.—In this line the largest shown were by Ell 
wanger & Barry, Bronson, Graves & Selover and E. 'W. 
Sylvester. Smaller collections by Wm. Macknery, 
Rochester, G. W. Lawrence, Oswego, Wm. G. Watson, 
Rochester, and Edward Dagge, Rochester, were fair, 
handsome specimens and of good size. 

Piums.—The only plums shown were by G. W. Law- 
rence, of Oswego, who had thirteen varieties, good 
specimens, and one variety by Bronson, Graves & Sel- 
over. 

Peacues.—E. W. Sylvester, of Lyons, showed six 
varieties of peaches. N. Culver, of Newark, one dish 
of White Imperial and one basket of Lemon Cling, 
very large and fair, but brought in too late to receive 
the attention of the judges. 

Grapes.—This branch was the glory of the fruit de- 
partment and occupied nearly as much space as all the 
rest. So large a show of this attractive fruit of so 
many and so good varieties had probably never before 
been seen in the country, and the interest that now ex- 
ists in the community in regard to this fruit manifesteé 
itself here by the constant attendance of visitors, feast- 
ing with their eyes and eagerly asking questions about 
the particular varieties ; indeed it appeared as if apples 
and pears had been almost forgotten. The largest col- 
lections of native grapes were made by Ellwanger & 
Barry and C. W. Seelye, of Rochester. Frost & Co. 
had a fine collection of twenty-seven varieties; C. J. 
Ryan & Co., fifteen varieties; Bronson, Graves & Sel- 
over, eleven varieties; Hammondsport Wine Co., a 
fine collection; A. 8. Moss, Fredonia, twenty varieties; 
F. C. Brehm, Waterloo, a good collection of beautifully 
grown specimens. 

Of exotic varieties Bronson, Graves & Selover had 
an excellent collection of well grown specimens, among 
which were such comparatively newer sorts as Lady 
Dowry, Bowood Muscat, Muscat Hamburg and Golden 
Hamburg. Daniel Wettlin, gardner to Aaron Erick- 
son, of this city, presented also avery fine collection 
both of foreign and native varieties. Gideon Granger, 
Canandaigua, some large specimens of Black Hamburg, 
but not so well colored as some of the others. Mr. 
Bailey, of Plattsburg, was present with the Adirondac, 
which won for itself many expressions of admiration. 
F. C. Brehm showed the Iona, grown at Waterloo; it 
was universally regarded with the highest satisfaction, 
and we bespeak for this grape a high place in the list 
of the best sorts. Mr. Brehm had also the Israella 





which, by its good quality and excellent habits, will . 
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undoubtedly soon supersede the third rate Hartford 
Prolific, whose great recommendation is its earliness ; 
Israella ripens ai the time or a little earlier than Hart- 
ford Prolific. 

The largest and best specimens of Delaware we ever 
saw were upon Mr. Brehm’s table. 

The best Catawbas were by the Hammondsport Wine 
Go. and A. 8. Moss, of Fredonia, finely colored and 
good samples. 

Bronson, Graves & Selover showed Allen’s Hybrid 
very fine. 

Dr. Grant showed Iona and Israella and distributed 
them to visitors. 

Quinces.—Of these only a few were shown. 

Metons.—A very fair show of good specimens. 

In the above remarks we have not pretended to no- 
tice everything, and it is.quite likely that even articles 
of some merit may have been overlooked, but we have 
designed to mention the more important features. 


THE DROUTH AND ITS TEACHINGS, 


Eps. GENESEE Farmer: That “ it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good” is true and trite. Drouths, 
doubtless, have an, effect to enrich the soil by promot- 
ing the absorption of fertilizing gases and by bringing 
up the mineral elements of plants from below by capi- 
lary attraction, and, to an extent, giving the land rest. 
Nor is this all; we learn at such times much of the 
benefits of deep, thorough and clean culture, and fre- 
quent manipulations of the soil, and he is not wise 
who does not profit by these lessons. 

The soil around me for miles is all sandy Some call 
it a light sand, but it grows heavier by working; and 
there is much otherwheres that is lighter. There isa 
slight covering of organic matter on the surface when 
new (as most of itis), but below that it is the same 
for four feet in depth; below that lighter in color and 
texture. Some think that such a soil will leach all the 
manure you put on it, and that all its natural fertility 
will go down below the reach of plants; and many 
would think that a soil so light and porous would not 
need much working, it being already too light and 
mellow; but facts are too stubborn to admit it. 

In the spring of 1861 I took out the stumps and 
grubs from twenty rods of new ground for an addition 
to my garden, and planted it with grape vines, manur- 
ing the surface slightly before plowing, and digging 
the holes two and one-half feet deep by about three in 
diameter, and putting in the bottom ashes, bones, old 
boots and shoes, and other rubbish; and planted the 
intervals with garden vegetables. All grew and pros- 
pered; and in the fallof the same year, before the 
grape roots got beyond the original holes, I trenched 
the ground two and one-half feet deep, putting in 
three light courses of manure, all of it at least a foot 
below the surface. It has been planted to vegetables 
the three past seasons, with a slight sprinkling of ma- 
nure on the surface, worked twice each season with a 
cultivator and hoed often, but not plowed nor spaded. 
Vegetation on it has been most luxuriant, and though 
we have had a drouth each year in June this has never 
suffered. 











This season, with us, has been the dryest | ever 
knew anywhere; only one moderate shower (1st July) 
between the Ist of June and the Ist of September, 
Seeds planted in May and June did not vegetate tin the 
July shower. Ordinary field crops are a failum, 
About the middle of July I received from my friend 
Lamport, of Canandaigua, N. Y., ome turnip seed of 
new varieties, issued from the Patent Office. The sup 
face of my grapery for an inch or two was so dry that 
in making a drill the sand would roll back like shot, 
but I did the best I could, and after dropping the seeq 
I poured on it a stream of water back and forth to the 
amount of two gallons to a rod, and sprinkled over the 
surface a light coat of road scrapings. The water 
caused the seed to vegetate, which it otherwise woulg 
not have done. The turnips have grown most luxurt 
antly, and though the bottoms are not much yet, many 
of the leaves are thirty inches long. Melons on this 
ground have been green all summer and borne well, 
and tomatoes have shown no signs of drouth, though 
never watered, while those a few rods distant, planted 
on ground spaded fourteen inches and often watered, 
are puny and sickly from drouth. 8. B. P. 

Muskegon, Mich., Sept., 1864, 





BLIGHT IN APPLE TREES, 





8. Epwarps Topp, of Auburn, N. Y., writes as fol- 
lows tothe Country Gentleman : 


The apple tree blight has recently made its appear 
ance in this locality, and it destroys portions of yo 
apple trees in a very rapid manner. The limbs—the 
wood and not the leaves—are first attacked, and a por- 
tion of it a few inches long, becomes withered, dined, 
and dead as a dry dead stick during the day and still the 
leaves and the wood above the blight will be alive, and 
show no signs of withering fora day or more, when 
they both die, and appear as if they had been exposed 
to an intense heat. It is quite different from anything 
that we have ever before witnessed. 


From the above description we should judge that 
this disease is similar to the ‘ pear blight.” We have 
known two or three cases where apple trees were affected 
in this way. It was on ground that had formerly been 
occupied as a nursery, and the roots of the nursery 
trees left in the soil were partially decayed and covered 
with fungus. Pear trees in the same garden were badly 
affected. We should feel obliged if Mr. Todd would 
ascertain whether the soil on which these apple trees 
are blighted does not contain old roots or other decay- 
ing woody matter that produces fungus. 


— 





M. Detaviire says he has discovered a simple 
remedy for the destruction of the Woolly Aphis, or 
what is called in Europe the American Blight. He had 
some pear trees badly affected, and ‘“‘ armed himself 
with a hard brush provided with a handle, and with 
this and boiling water he set to work to scrub and wash 
the poor besieged trees; then with a sharp pruning 
knife, having cut away the woody tumors conced 
the puncture of the insects, many others which 
taken refuge about them were brought to light, and 
these were speedily removed bya second washing simi 
lar to the first, with water kept boiling for the purpose 
by a lighted stove. This completely destroyed them; 
for since then no more have appeared, while the trees 
have continued to shoot and produce as before, un- 
affected in health by so powerful a remedy. 
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PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! 


To those who are willing to aid us in increasing the 
circulation of the Genesee Farmer at this time we offer 
the following premiums: 

1. To any person sending us one new subscriber dur- 
ing the present month at one dollar a year we will send 











The Canada Fair. 


Tue Great Provincial Fair of Upper Canada was held 
at Hamilton, September 27-30. We were unable to at- 
tend, but learn from a gentleman who was present that 
the Exhibition of stock, implements, seeds, vegetables, 
fruits, flowers, &c., was remarkably fine. The show of 
Leicester sheep was magnificent, there being no fewer 
than 230 entries of this favorite Canadian breed! Me- 
rino sheep he says are attracting more attention in 
Canada, although at present fine wool brings no more 
than Leicester wool. 

The Shorthorn cattle imported a week or two ago by 
Hon. David Christie, of Paris, attracted much atten- 
tion. He speaks of them as splendid animals. 

He was told that the show of horses was very fine, 
but, as at our own Fair, they were shut up in tight 
boxes and could not be seen. There was a fine show 
of pigs, consisting principally of Yorkshire and Large 
Berkshire among the large breeds, and Suffolks and 
Improved Berkshires among the small breeds. 

There was a splendid show of wheat. For the Cana- 
da Company’s prize of $100 for the best 25 bushels of 
white wheat there were 17 entries; and for the prize 


for the best two bushels of white winter wheat over 40 
entries. He understood that the midge had proved 


unusually destructive the past season in Canada, and 
this with low prices has a depressing effect on the 
farming community, Many are beginning to fear that 
the cultivation of winter wheat will have to be aban- 
doned. 

There was, as is always the case at the Canada Fairs, 
a grand display of vegetables. We have nothing equal 
to it on this side. In the cultivation of mangold wur- 
zel, Swede turnips, &c., the Canadian farmers are alto- 
gether ahead of us. 

There wa’ a very spirited plowing match on Tues- 
day. Joseph Hall, of Oshawa, had offered one of his 
Ohio Reaping and Mowing Machines as the First Prize. 


pre-paid by return mail a copy of the Rural Annual and !gecond Prize, $40. Third Prize, $30, and Fourth Prize, 


Horticultural Directory for 1860. 

2. To any person sending us three subscribers at one 
dollar each we will send pre-paid by return mail a copy 
of Miner's Domestic Poultry Book. 

3. To any person sending us five subscribers at one 
dollar each we will send pre-paid by return mail a copy 
of Emerson & Flint’s Manual of Agriculture, or, if pre- 
ferred, a copy of Rodgers’ Scientific Agriculture. 

4 To any person sending us six subscribers at one 
dollar each we will send pre-paid by return mail a copy 
of Hverybody’s Lawyer, or the Horse and his Diseases, 

5. To any person sending us eight subscribers at one 
dollar each we will send pre-paid by return mail a com- 
plete set of the Rural Annual and Horticultural Direc- 
tory—nine volumes, 

6. To any person sending us twenty-five subscribers 
at one dollar each we will send pre-paid by express a 
eomplete set of the bound volumes of the Genesee 
Farmer for the years 1859-60-61-62-63, 

As an inducement to subscribe at this time we shall 
send the three last numbers of the Genesee Farmer 
for this year, together with the whole of the next vol- 





ume, to all who subscribe during the present month. 


$20. There were over fifty plowmen who competed for 
the Prizes. They were required to plow at least six 
inches deep, and not more than an inch of underent 
was allowed. Nearly all the plows used were wholly 
constructed of iron. There were only three or four 
wooden ones in the field. The plowing was excellent, 
—=straight, neat furrows well packed, and the grass all 
covered. To accomplish the latter many of the plows 
had a clipper for cutting off a narrow strip of the 
turf before the coulter, while others used a short chain 
running in the furrow. In Canada they plow much 
narrower furrows than with us, and consequently do 
not get over the ground so fast. The time allowed to 
plow one-sixth of an acre was two hours, or at the rate 
of an acre per day of twelve hours. This we should 
regard as slow work, but many of the plowmen failed 
to finish their land in the time allowed. 


—_- 0 <r e —— 
Agents Wanted. 


WE want an agent in every town of the Loyal States 
and Canada to get subscribers to the Genesee Farmer. 


Showbills, premium lists, &ec., sent to all who desire 
them. Write to us at once. 
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The Markets. 





TueERE is so little doing and prices are so unsettled 
that we omit our usual market report. It is hardly 
possible to fix quotations. 

Last month we quoted gold at 235, and the month 
before at 260. It is now 190. The decline in gold has 

ected the price of all our leading staples. But 

rices have declined far more thangold. This is owing 
to the great stringency in the money market. 

In this city white wheat brings $2.00 per bushel; red 
$1.50@31.75. Barley $1.75@$2.00. Corn $1.40@$1.50. 
Oats 70@75c. Beans $1.50@$1.75. Potatoes $1.00@ 
$1.25. Hay $20.00@$21.00 per ton. Turnips 50c. 

Pork still maintains its price. There is none in mar- 
ket. It cannot be bought for less than 22 cents per 
pound or $45.00 per barrel. 

Wool is out of the market. There are no buyers 
and no sellers. It is quoted nominally at about 60 
cents. 

Farmers should hold onto their produce. The crops 
are everywhere deficient and the present depression in 
prices will probably be temporary. Our armies have 
achieved splendid victories, but it is hardly probable 
that we shall have peace immediately, and it would 
seem that the present panic in commercial and financial 


circles can hardly be of long continuance. 
0 <> eo —— 
Bound Volumes of the Genesee Farmer. 





WE have not+yet advanced the price of the bound 
volumes of the Genesee Farmer. We will send a com- 
plete set of the last five years, 1859-60-61-62-63, to any 
address by express on receipt of $5 00. Single yol- 
umes, of any year, will be sent pre-paid by mail for 
$1 25. 

We need hardly say that at the present price of paper 
these volumes could not be printed and bound for 
what we sell them for. They were printed when paper 
was one-third its present price, and hence we can af- 
ford to sell them at the above lowrate. If there is 
any reader of the Farmer who has not this set of bound 
volumes he should not neglect this opportunity to se- 
cure them. They will make a handsome addition to 
his library, and no farmer should be without them. 


04> 0 ———— 
The Rural Annual and Horticultural Direc- 
tory. . 





Tus work was established in 1856, and a new num- 
ber is issued at the commencement of each year. The 
volume for 1865 will be out in good season and will be 
found, it is believed, no less interesting and useful than 
its predecessors. 

In this connection we would say that a complete set 
of the work can still be furnished from the commence- 
ment at twenty-five cents each. A complete set of nine 
yolumes, for 1856-7-8-9-60-41-62-43-4, will be sent, 
postage paid, by mail, to any address for $2 00. Every 
reader of the Genesee Farmer should have this set of 


the Rural Annual. Send for it at once. 
<<>> o —_———_- 

Tue Boston Cultivator says: ‘‘ The ram that toek the 
first premium at the N. Y. State Fair was valued at 
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Farmer, 


time to do it. 


one new subscriber the present mon 
October, November and December 


their names for the next volume. 
It is not much trouble to ask a few 


lows : 
“Send Genesee Farmer for 1865 to 
John Smith, 


T enclose one dollar. He wants the three 
year. I shall try and get more subscribers. 
and subscription list.” 


Now, as we have said, this is some 


that of the new subscriber. 


The Genesee Farmer in 





numbers of this year free. 


do so we will send pre-paid by mail a 
Annual and Horticultural Directory 


esteem it a particular favor if they w 


their neighbors. 
———_ <a e — 


WE would ask every farmer’s son w 


culture, a handsome book that should 





eight thousand dollars.” Is it possible! 





A Word to Every Reader of 


larger lists the premiums offered above. 
Farmer has many old friends in Canada and we should 





————— 
——— 


the Genesee 


Last fall and winter many of our readers’ consented 
to act as agents in getting subscribers. The conse. 
quence was that our circulation nearly doubled, We 
want it doubled again this coming year, and now is the 


Will not every reader of the Genesee Farmer get ng 


th? We send the 
numbers of this 


year free to all who subscribe at this time for next Year, 
Tell this to your neighbors, and ask them to let you send 


of your friends to 


take the Genesee Furmer, still it is some trouble, and 
then you have to write a letter and mail it. 
need bea very short one. Such for instance, as fo}. 


The letter 


Smithville, 


Columbia Co,, 


last numbers of this 
Send me a showbil] 


— 





trouble; and asa 


token of our appreciation of his kindness we will send 
a copy of the Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory 
for 1860 to every subscriber of the Furmer who will, 
during the present month, send us one new subscriber 
for 1865. We will send such the three last numbers of 
this year and the whole volume for 1865. 
the Rural Anneal will be sent at once pre-paid by mail. 
Be sure to give your own name and address as well as 


The copy of 


-——- 0 +a eo 


Canada, 


Tru further notice we will send the Genesee Farmer 
to Canada for fifty cents a year, Canada money. We 
shall pre-pay the American postage without extra 
charge, and all who subscribe during the present month 
will receive the October, November and December 


We would ask every reader of the Farmer in Canada 
to get us one new subscriber at this time. 


To those who 
copy of the Rural 
for 1860, and for 
The 


ould make a spe 


cial effort at this time to increase its circulation among 


To Young Farmers. 


ho reads the. Gen- 


esce Farmer to act as agents forit. For five subscribers 
at this time we will send a copy of the Manual of Agr+ 


be read by every 


young farmer in the country. There are few young 
men who, by speaking to their friends and neighbors, 
could not get five subscribers to the Farmer. * The 
book will be sent post-paid by return mail. 
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he Weather from August 15th to 


Notes on t 
September 15th, 1864. 





Tux hot period of two months closed on the 15th of 
August, the heat having been from three to six degrees 
above the general average. The heat of the last half 
was about the average, 67.2°, and of the month was 
70.9°, or 2.8° above the general average. The highest 
heat was 85° on the 16th and 25th, and the lowest heat 
was on the 3ist, 48°, indicating the approach of au- 
tumn. The hottest day was the 25th, 77.3°, and the 
coldest was the 30th, 55.7°. 

Rain in the last half was 3.31 inches, and in the 
month 5.49, a very large quantity for August in this 
section. The influence on the autumnal crops has 
been great and good, and the weather has been pleas- 
ant. The barometer has been below the mean. 

Agreat rain fell in this section south of us on the 
16th.and 17th, which did much damage along the Erie 
Railroad, and raised the Genesee very rapidly on the 
18th; very little rain fell here. 

September has given us apleasant fortnight. The 
mean temperature was 60.9°, and 3° below the general 
average. The highest heat was 79° on the noon of the 
10th; but the hottest day was the 9th, being 67.3°. 
The first morning was 48°, and the coldest day, the 
15th, 56.7°. For the prosecution of business the sea- 
son has been fine, and the havests in autumn are fast 
coming to the desired maturity. The rain cf this half 
month is small; but the earth is not dry after the great 
rains of the last month, even though the dust flies 
some in the wind. The season is less favorable to 


health than is usual. 
i atebaniaae . 
Mr. Harnis—Dear Sir: I presented the last num- 
ber of the Farmer to a friend of mine and requested 
him to look over the ‘‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm.”’ 
Before he got to the end of the notes he said: “TI will 
ive youadollar. Please send at once for the Farmer.” 
nelosed find one dollar; so please send on the paper, 
and oblige your friend, Rost. B. CLARK. 


Thanks, Mr. CLarK. Glad you like the “‘ Walks and 
Talks.”” The Farmer shall be sent at once; and we 
wish there were a thousand more of our readers who 
would also call the attention of their friends to the 
fact that those who subscribe to the Furmer at this 
time will receive the last three numbers of this year 


Sree. 


—— <<>> « —__—__ 
Inquiries and Answers. 


Bocey Marsu.—Can some one of the many readers 
of the Farmer give me some information as to what is 
the best course to take with a boggy marsh to get it to 
Red-top and Timothy grass, so that:I can cut it with a 
mower? and is there any way of cutting the bogs save 
by hand labor? The marsh Ts very dry, so I can go on 
it any time with a horse team, but very boggy. I 
would also like to inquire which is the best and light- 
est draft junior mower and the most durable. I want 
a light one.—H. C., Johnstown, Barry Co., Mich. 





MARKET GARDEN.—Please tell me, through your 
valuable paper, how to manage a truck garden to raise 
the greatest crops. What kind of mannre is best, and 
what kind of soil, and how situated? Should the 
— be made ready in the fall ?—G. Martin, Chester 


Will some of our readers who have had experience 








Messrs. Eprrors: Have you ever seen a hedge made 


from the Honéy Lo@ust or tlie Barberry ? if so, was it 
| & good, substantial fence, and where could thetseed be 


obtained, and what would it cost, and how should ‘it 
be prepared ?—A. Winters, Dundee, NV. Y. 

+<+—_>>- ——— 

No Club Rates. 








As long as paper maintains its present price we,are e. 
unable to mike any reduction in the subscription price 
of the Farmer to:clubs. One dollar a year is the lowest 
rate at which the Furmer can now be published. Our 
friends, we are sure, would agree with us if they had 
to pay our paper bills—and at present there is no pros- 
pect of paper being lower. The manufacturers say it 
will be higher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A rew short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such—will be inserted in the Geneszx Farmer at twenty-five 
cents a line, or $2.50 per square, or $25 per column, each insertion, 
payable in advance, 
THE GENESEE FARMER: 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 
Published at Rochester, N. Y., by 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Terms—InvagiaB_y my Apyance—One Dollar a year, 




















THE CELEBRATED CRAIG 
MICROSCOPE, — Combining Instruction with 
Amusement, is mailed, prepaid, for $2.50; or with’ 
6 beautiful Mounted Objects for $3.25; with 24 
Objects, $5.50, by HENRY CRAIG, 

180 Centre street, New York, 
Also, he will mail, prepaid, the Novelty Magni: - 
ing Glass, for examining Living Insects, See 
Flowers, &c., for $1.50; or with 12 beautifu 
Mounted Objects for $3. je6atf 


RANBERRY PLANTS—0f the Bell, Cherry an@ 
/ Bugle varieties. Send for Circular giving mode of culture, 
rice, &&, Also. manufacturer of Grafting Wax aud 
ree Varnish for cuts and bruises on trees. A sure protec- 
tion from Weather, and will heal sound wood. The Wax is alse 
valuable for sealing Fruit Bottles. For sale by 
octét F. TROWBRIDGE, Milford, Cona. 


UR PATENT HOG CATCHER —‘Saves much dis- 

agreeable labor in catching and handling hogs, Retails for 

$1, three for $2.50, twelve for $9. Sent by express on receipt of 
price, or C. O. D. Cireulars sent. 

octit®. GOLDSMITH & GREGORY, Goshen, Orange Co. N.Y, 


\JICHIGAN LAND FOR SALE,—Five Hundred 
4) Acres, unimproved Land (except 25 in mowing) three 
miles from Hastings, the County Seat of Barry county. ill ex- 
change for farm at the Address 
octit DINSMORE & CO., 26 Cedar street, New York. 

















S9 MADE FROM 20 CENTS !—Call and coupes, 
¢) Zor ten samples sent free by mail for 20 cents. Retails for $ 
by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. my’64-ly 


OVER 1,000,000 
“AWTHORN HEDGE PLANTS two and three years old— 
2 years $10. 8 years $12 per 1000. Apply to 
t* W. M. BEAUCHAMP, Skaneateles, N. Y. 








ocl 


WINE PLANTS 
FOR MAKING THE 


TURKISH RHUBARB WINE, 


‘AVING grown this plant extensively, and having direct 
“|. business communications with importers, I am prepared 
to furnish the roots in such quantities as may suit purchasers. 
Also, the WINE. 
H. B. BAILEY, 


Agents wanted. Address, 
octat Andover, Ot, 


FARM FOR SALE. 
GOOD. FARM of 110 acres, near the village of Van Etten, 
A in Chemung county, N. Y., 14 miles from Havanna. It is 
land, but as I can not attend to it myself, I will sell it for 
25 per acre. Only one-third of the purchase money need be 
ec 











answer the above ? 


id down. The remainder can lie of time that is de« 
eed. JOSEPH Rochester, N. ¥. 
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PINE HILL NURSERY. 
7s undersigned respectfully solicits the attention of Planters 
to his large stock of well-grown 


FRUIT TREES, 


APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. 
PEARS—Standard and Dwarf. 
CHERRIES—Standard and Dwarf. 


Piums, Peaches, Quinces, &., &c. 
HARDY GRAPE VINES. 
All the leading best varieties. 
Also, SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, all at moderate 


8. 
3" Price List sent on application. 
sep2t GODFREY ZIMMERMAN, near Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
TOBACCO GROWERS. 


TOBACCO CULTURE 
Adapted to Northern Sections of the United States, 


And the most improved method of managing a crop to fit it for 
market. Second edition revised, just published and for sale by 
CHAS. W. CORNELL, 19 8. Salina street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
— copies 25 cents. Mailed free upon receipt of price to 
—s dress. 
ers from the trade solicited, to whom a liberal discount will 
be made. octlt 


AMMONIATED PACIFIC CUANO. 
REAL GUANO, containing from seventy to eighty per cent. 
of Phosphate of Lime, to which bas been added by a 
chemical process a large per centage of Ammonia, so fixed that it 
can not evaporate, making it equal, if not superior, to any other 
fertilizer. 
Price, $80 per nett tun. A liberal discount to the trade. 
odie Pamphlets, with copies of analysis by Dr. Jackson, Mass- 
usetts State Assayer, and Dr. Liebig, of Baltimore, and testi- 
monials from Scientific Agriculturists, showing its value, can be 
ebdtained from J. O. BAKER & O©O., Selling Agents, 
ootét 131 Pearl street, New York. 


McELWAIN BRO’S, 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


FIELD, VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


G2" Particular attention given to sending Vegetable and 
Fiower Seeds by mail. For particulars send for a Catalogue. 


a Springfield, Mass. It 
B. K. BLISS, 


DEALER IN 


GARDEN, VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


Roses, Flowering Shrubs & Greenhouse Plants, 
sep SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. ; 


13th Year. 220 Acres. 


FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL & NURSERY STOCK. 
A very general and reliable assortment, cheap for cash. 
G37" Catalogues sent on receipt of two red stamps. 
sep2t F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, IIL 


FRANCIS BRILL, 
Nurseryman & Seed Grower, 
NEWARK, N. J. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS A SPECIALITY. 


€3" Fruit Trees, Vines, Shrabs, Garden Seeds, &c. Cata- 
logues on application. septf 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS, 
[ Price $2.25 per thousand,]} 


¥ THE LEBANON YELLOW OR NANSEMOND variety. 
These plants will be pscked in boxes of five and ten thou- 























Trees for Sale. 


TS subscriber would respectfully anno: 
hand for sale a large and very Gistrable let cs he hee om 


NURSERY STOCK 


in general assortment. In icular he would 
tion of purchasers to the following: oan the atten. 


STANDARD AND DWARF PEARS—0fy 
perior quality. a aate ory 
GRAPES—Including the new and more ds~th 
Delaware, Adirondac, Iona, Rogers’ Hybrids, Allen's Hybeita de. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES—Particularly Evang 

in large supply, very choice, “=, 
All for sale on reasonable terms. 
2 Catalogues sent free to all applicants who enclose 

for prepayment of postage. W. BROWN SMITh 
octit Proprietor of the Syracuse Nurserleg 


CIDER MILL SCREW. 








PRICE, $12.00. 
We are ere | the Cheapest and Best Cider Mill Screw in the 
e 


World. Whole length, 4 feet; length of thread, 344 feet: diame 
ter of screw, 4 inches; weight, includin = as Iba. Also, 
Pumps of all kinds for farmors' use. ,Address 8. F. P.& PF. B 
J. A. RUMSEY, Treasurer. 
Seneca Falls, N. y, 


octit 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
tng > ACRES OF STRAWBERRIES—Of the most desifably 
kinds—such as French, Russell, Fillmore, Triomphe @® 
Gand, Bartlett, Albany, Austin, Cutter, Downer and Lady ; 
a. 4 ACRES OF BLACKEBEERRBIES—Dorchester and 
elle. 


FIVE ACRES OF RASPBERRIES—Including the Puna- 
DELPuIA, the best and most productive hardy Rasp . thes 
ae with me over two hundred bushels per acre of red, 

ucious fruit without protection from sun or frost. 

Send for Catalogues gre. 

sep3t ILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, ¥, J. 





STAMMERING, 


rn one by Bates Appliances. For De 
scriptive Pamphlet, d&c., address 
H,. C. L. MEARS & 00., 


octét 27T W. 28d street, New York. 


FARMERS, ATTENTION! 
D° NOT purchase a Mower or Reaper for the season of 1866 
until you see * Tus Improvep Carvea Curkr Mowze amp 
Reaper,” and “Jm; ed Cayuga Chief Junior Mower, a 
manufactured ONLY 


BARBER, SHELDON & CO., Auburn, N. Y. 
(2 Circulars, with full description, &c., furnished on applice- 
tion, or forwarded by mail. octat 


WESTERN APPLES. 
A LARGE STOCK of thrifty, well-grown Trees, com 
many fine sorts of Western a, and especially 
Sor Western culture, together with full assortment of nursery 


stock, at wholesale and retail. A. G. HANFORD & BRO. 
sep2t Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohio, 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE! 
AGNIFYING 500 TIMES—MarLep EVERYWHERE POR 
: 50 Cunts. Turee ror $1. Address 
oct3t® F. H. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mase. 














RAPES. 
ELAWARE, Concord, Hartford Prolific, Rogers’ Hybrid, and 
other fine Grapes, on their own roots and of splendid 
growth. ‘A. @. HANFORD & BRO, 
sep2t Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohio, 


OSACE ORANCE. 


100.000 ™*?"5"E Wishoun 4x 


Columbus Nursery, Columbus, 


ROSES. 
LARGE and fine stock of the most beautifal varieties Hy- 








their own roots. 





sand each, 60 a8 to travel tos byt Grown by 
minh ¥. A, SCHW & BRO. Cincinnati, Cate. 


ri bon, T &c., princi oa 
brid PesPetual Bourbon, 1G. HANFORD & B 
Columbus, 
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Adirondae Grapevines. 


1 year No. 1, very strong, $3--No. 2, strong, $2 
@ year No. 1, very strong, $5--No. 2, strong, $4 
LL cut back from 8 to 5eyes. No inferior vines will be sent 
ont by me. Purchasers can rely on the qualit of my 
yines being unsurpassed. Will be forwarded in sealed boxes by 
express, without charge for the boxes. Small orders will be 
securely packed and sent by mail, potent when so ordered. 
The two great Grape Exhibitions held last autumn in New 
York and Cleveland, awarded to the Adiroadac the prize for the 


‘ J . ‘i 
“Best Native Grape of any Kind, Quality to Rule, 
The discovery and introduction of the Adirondac is an event of 
de highest importance to grape growers, and the greatest ad- 
rance yet made in native grapes. Its peculiarities are 
' EXTREME EARLINESS, 
Large clusters and berries, tender and thin skin, me 
any perceptible pulp, and of the most and . 
vor, reminding one of that splendid hot-house grape, the Black 
Hamburg.” 


Also First-Class Vines 


ting without 
delicate fla- 





ef the following varieties, at the lowest rates, viz : 
ALLEN's HyppRip, — FRronricNay, 
DeLtaw INCORD, 
| orn Haxtronp Prouiric, 
Resecca, Norruern MuscaDine, 
To Katox, Ovranoea, 
CrEvELING, Towa, 
Diana, ONTARIO, 
MAXxaTAWNEY, Suereman, 


Bocrr’s Hrazips, No. 1, 8, 15, Yeppo, 
19 and 88. 


A liberal discount allowed to pany! ew and Dealers. 

Price Lists will be forwarded on “pp ication. Address 
QHN W. BAILEY, 

octit Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


Grapevines! Grapevines! 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND 


GRAPEVINES, 
(Native and Foreign,) comprising all the new and leading—also 
all the old and well-proved varieties worthy of cultivation, grown 
in oper air, healthy and vigorous, and well adapted to either gar- 
dea or vineyard culture. 
Also, a good stock of the 
CHOIKCEST VARIETIES 

ef CURRANTS, RASPBERRIES and STRAWBERRIES, MY- 
ATT’S LINNAUS RHUBARB and GIANT ASPARAGUS. 


Also, a 
Fine Collection of Roses, 


of the choicest varieties, FLOWERING and other SHRUBS, 

SCOTCH ELMS, WILLOWS, &c., for sale at Utica Union Nurse- 

ries, at prices as low as those of any other reliable establishment. 
TERMS CASH. 


Bend for Wholesale Price List. 
octlt JOHN BEST, Agent, Utiea, N. Y. 








True Delaware Grapevines. 
FROM THE ORIGINAL VINE. 


BEST QUALITY OF PLANTS 


AT LOW PEICES, 
A LSO, strong vines of Allen's White Hybrid, Adirondac, 
Anna, Creveling, Concord, Clinton, Cu Clara, Cas- 

sady, Diana, Golden Clinton, Hartford Prolific, ona, Israella. 
Lydia, Lincoln, Lenoir, Logan, Maxatawney, Ontario, Rebecca, 
Roger's New — Taylor, TeKalon, Union Village, Under- 
hill's Seedling, 

4 Downing’s Mulberry, Currants, Raspberrios, Strawber- 

Send for Descriptive Price List to 

oct2t a GEO. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 

CONCORD CRAPE VINES. 
A VERY LARGE STOCK of the above at low rates by the 


hundred or thousand. All the leading varieties can be 
yay including Rogers’ Hybrids, Adirondac, Iona, Israella, 


Faorr anp Oax aL T Suxvssa, Ross, &o. 
Addrees pepe WM. ADAIR, Detroit, Mich, 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
To Breeders, Farmers & Ag. Societies. 


Moreton Lodge, Guelph, C. W. 


R. W. 8. G. KNOWLES to announce that he has re- 

ceived instructions from FREDERICK WM. STONE, of 

Moreton Lodge, Guelph, Canada West, to SELL AT AUCTION, 

On Wednesday, the 12th day of October next, 
about twenty head of very superior pure bred 


SHORTHORNS, 


consisting of Bulls, Cows and Heifers that have been bred from 
animals of high repute, several of which have been awarded 
FIRST PRIZES in their classes at the Provincial Exhibitions, 


Also, a few young HEREFORD BULLS, of great ise. 
About forty COTSWOLD, Shearl and older Karoa, 
Fifteen superior 80 WN “eg 


RAM 
A few fine pure bred LEICESTER RAMS. 
Also, several pairs each of pure bred 


Cotswold, Southdown and Leicester Ewes, 
and fifty pure bred P 
BERKSHIRE PIGA, 


(bred from first-class imported animals) of various ages. 

7" Catalogues with pedigrees and other particulars will be 
ready for issue by the first of October, and may be had on a 
cation to Mr. OWLES, or of Mr. F. W. STONE, Guelpb, 


Cc. W. 
Guelph, Canada West, September 15, 1864. 


Pure Sheep Wash Tobacco, 


I HEREBY certify that I have been familiar with all the pro- 

cesses employed by the South Down Company in the manu- 
facture of their “Sheep Wash Tobacco,” and that the article pre- 
pared under Mr. Jaques’ Patent contains all the useful principles 
of the Tobacco in a concentrated form. 

This Paste, employed as a Sheep Wash, according to the direo- 
tions furnished, by the Company, has the effect of wing J Sead 
and other cutanéous diseases, and destroying all parasitic insects 
which infect the skin and wool of the Sheep, and thereby im- 
— the health of the animal, as well as the quality of its 

eece. Employed in the same way, the solution being made 
stronger, it will destroy those insects which infest the skins of 
larger animals, and also those that are injurious to vegetation. 

CHARLES T, JACKSON, M. D., 
Assayer to the State of Massachusetts, and Consulting Chemist. 











§2™ Wool Growers should beware of any preparation that 
contains “ sulphur,” as it is sure to destroy the fibre of the wool, 
One pound of Extract Tosacco will make twelve gallons Wash, 
and contains the strength of eight pounds of T as prepar- 
ed by farmers. 3 

Agents wanted in every Wool District. 

JAMES F. LEVIN, “es South Down Co., 
Central Wharf, Boston. 


AGENTS.—Dvup ter & Starroxrp, 69 Beekman st., New York; 
RH. Attenw & Co., 189 and 191 Water New York; E. W. 
Hansiean & Co., Comstock’s N. ¥.; Evtas Foorg, Be- 
tavia, N. Y.; Ws. Siupson, Jr., New Hudson, Allegany county, 
N.Y. A. M. Wioentman, Bath, N. Y.; Stopparp & Barrox, 
Troy, N. Y.; Nronoson, Pam & Co,, Albion, N. Y.; Lanz & 
Paya, Rochester, N. Y. octSt 


Central Nurseries, York, Penn. 
We would call attention to our unusually fine assortment of 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, 


VINES, &c., 


for the coming season. We would especially direct attention te 
our superior stock of - 


SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
suitable for street and lawn planting, and 
Ornamental Shrubs and Vines. 

EDWD. J. EVANS & CO., 
York, Penn. 


ROSE HILL NURSERY, 
Lyons, Clinton County, Iowa. 


Ts odject of this Nursery is the Propagation of the 
Rew Re Shrubs, rai of Evergreens, and most 


srerthing belonging to te rede af at nad nal Terms 
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BULLARD’S IMPROVED THE CHAMPION. ——™= 
— FICKOK’s 
PATENT PORTABLE KEYSTONE 


CIDER. AND WINE MILL, 











Ya 


PATENT HAY TEDDER, 
Or Machine for Spreading and Turning Hay. 


1E subscriber having purchased the exclusive right for man- 
ufacturing and selling (for the State of New York) 


Bullard’s Improved Hay Tedder, 


now fo =e to furnish the Farmers to the extent of his ability, 





which must necessarily be limited the coming year, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining good and competent mechanics, 

Those who desire to avail themselves of one of these great la- 10,000 in Use and Approved 
bor-saving machines will please send in their orders early to be WIS oletirahia machine is now ready for the fruit h st 
recorded in turn, “ First come, first served. vg Address 1864. It is, if possible, made better than over tain and 


SILAS ©. HERRING, New York. | Sci: worthy the attention of all farmers wanti 
 - : sp - J J 2 attentio: all fe ‘rs wanting such machi 
= a and Circulars will be sent by mail to those It has no superior in the market, and is the only mill that win 
who request them. r properly grind grapes. For sale by all respectable dealers, 
D. R. BARTON, Rochester, N. Y., Agent. ap’64-ly On account of the very heavy excise tax on spirits, there will 
be a large demand for good cider, (which is, by the way, the 
Hard Bukbs for Fall Plantin most healthy beverage there is, especially for those afflicted with 
y g liver complaints.) and every one having apples will make them 
oo up into good cider, if they would study their interests, [intend 
MY Illustrated Annual Catalogue of | having good receipts for making a printed and distributed 
BP among dealers, for the use of those purchasing mills. 
If your merchant does not keep them, tell him to send for one 
HARDY DUTOH & OTHER FLOWERING BULBS for you, or write to the manufacturer yourself. Address the 


AND manufacturer, W. 0, HICKOK, 


GUIDE TO THE FLOWER GARDEN ape Eagle Works, flarisbureh By 
Is now in press, and will be ready to send out early in September. HALE’S EARLY PEACH. 


It consists of full and plain descriptions of the finest “HIS fine early variety is rapidly growing in popularity with 
market orchardists, Tt fs proving to be the best very early 











HYACINTHS, Peach in cultivation, ripening full seven to ten days before 
CROCUSES, Troth’s Early and Serrate Early York, hitherto the most popular 

| Wy TULIPS, very early sorts, 
‘ hf SNOW DROP‘ or Beriy we originated ale) ear county, Obie by aGer- 
. man who claimed to have brought the seed from the old country, 
es; CROWN IMPERIALS, and was first introduced to notice by Mr. Hale, a ameneumnl 
: LILIES, &c., &€., &€s, | Summit county, who called it Hale’s Early German, Subse- 


with ample’ directions for Planting and Culture. My Catalogue | quently the “ German” was dropped. 
this season is beantifully illustrated, containing, among other fine| In the spring of 159 it was sent.out from the Columbus Nar- 
illustrations, TWO FULL PAGE ENGRAVINGS, and one|sery. Prior to this ft had been placed in the hands of a few ama- 
beautiful COLORED PLATE of the es aad gthers ed trol, and nee been moderately disseminated 
n the vicinity where it originated. 
FAPAN LILY. It is a white fleshed freestone peach, above. medium size, color 

(2 Sent free of postage by mail to all whoapply enclosing 10.| greenish yellow, with deep carmine cheek, fruit always fair, very 
cents, Catalogues always sent to my customers of the previous | juicy, with’a rich virious flavor and delightfal fragrance. 
year as soon ag issued without ordering. The tree is a remarkably handsome, vigorous grower, hardy 

My importations from Holland the present season have never | and healthy. The blossom beds also seem hardier thanmost 
been equalled for extent, variety and excellence. other sorts, 

sep2t JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. sep2t A. G. HANFORD & BRO., Columbus, Ohio. 

THE KEDZIE FILTER,—This Fil- } OMES FOR ALL.—Large and thriving settlement 
ter possesses every practical and scientific ar- of Ellwood, 35 miles from Philadelphia by railroad, Good 
rangement for the objects intended, viz: render- | soil, good water, fine crops—best fruit section in the Union, 
ing the most impure rain and river water free | Farm lands $20 per acre, one-quarter cash, balance on bond 
from all decomposed organic matters and gases, | mortgage, Good society, churches, schools, mills, &c. To visit 
color, taste or smell, ure water is the chief | the lands, leave Vine street wharf, Philadelphia, 7 A. M9 A. M, 
conservator of the human system, and can be | 2 P. M.,4P. M. 
surely obtained by using this, the best portable] For full information and paper, apply to 

R. F. DANFORTH, 
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Filter, known. They are durable, convenient : 
and cheap: can be transported in safety any dis- | au3t Ellwood, Atlantic Co., New Jersey. 
and are sure to give satisfaction. 
: , on yo & . = n¥ SHORTHORNS FOR SALE. 
AMES TERRY & CO., Rochester, N. Y. ye ye 
(= Descriptive Catalogues sent free. aust IE BULL HOTSPUR 4080 A, U. Bu by Dyukeyof Gloster 
al (11,882) dam Daphne Cipperted) by Harold (10,299 
roan, calyed May 15, 1860. Also, three YEARLING 


: White or Hedge Willow for Sale. and ‘five BULL CALVES, mostly by Hotspur, and 8 few 


AUTTINGS of this superior live fence plant, of suitable ; 
length, at $1 per 100 or $5 ay 1000. Warranted true Satix | [28 Catalogues sent on application. 
4, mh . 8. HEFFRON, Utica, N.Y, | aptf © T. L. HARISON, Morley, 8t Lawrence co., N. ¥, 
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~— TOLEDO NURSERIES. 





GEORGE BAKER respectfully invites the attention of Nurserymen and Dealers to his large and unusually fine, stocky and 
well-branched 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Grape Vines, Xc., 


consisting in part of 


le STANDARD APPLE TREES,3 and 4 years old, very fine, 
ey DWARF APPLE TREES— and 4 years old, very fine, 
10.000 STANDARD PEAR TREES— an 8 years old, very fine, i 
30.000 DWARF PEAR TREES-—? and 3 years old, very fine, 
GRAPE VINES— Catawba, Clinton, Delaware and Concord. } 





J ANTS—Cherry, Red and White Dutch. 
CURE BERRIES _Houzhton’s Seedling. 


EVERGREENS—A large and fine Stockof NORWAY SPRUCE, 8 to 6 feet; 


SCOTCH AND AUSTRIAN PINE, 8 to 8 feet. 


Our assortment is complete, whith enables us to fill dealers’ orders. 




















sep2t Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohio, 











{22 Wholesale Price List sent on receipt of stamp. a3t GEO, BAKER, Toledo, Ohio. 
, BUY THE BEST Schenectady Agricultural Works. 
tc ep eta se Serra es RT re 5] pr STs 
ITHRESHINC MACHIN G. WESTINGHOUSE &©CO. 
PROPRIRTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF . 
RENT e-age h en a aie Improved Lever and Endless Chain Horse Powers, 
The Railway Horse-Power Awarde Combined Threshers and Cleaners, 
FIRST PREMIUM Threshers and Separators, 
est of At the New York State Fairs of 1860 and 1862 #. Olover Machines, 
erg AND Circulars and Oross-cut Wood Sawing Machines, 
t will Ohio State Fair, 1863, Dog Powers for Churning, &e,, &e, 
2 will Send for a Cirenlar containing description and prices of the 
r, the 4s it also has at every State and County Fair at which the | above-named machines. 
with Proprietors have exhibited it in competition with others, Farticular attention is invited to our new 
them running with low elevation and slow travel of team. Thresher and Cleaner “; 
atend r y with Rropie Separator. This machine was introduced last sea 
nated COMBINED THRESHERS AND CLEANERS, son with great onceesa, and we believe is not equaled by any in use 
r one Threshers, Separators. Wood Saws, &c. ae would onan = me 
s the gents mprove: ood Sawing Machines, 
ABE Ge CAEN. ED both Circular and Cross-cut, which are complete in every respect, 
he THRESHER AND CLEANER Address all communications to 
Also received the First Premium at the Ohio State Fair, 1863, G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., 
with runs easy, separates the grain clean from the straw, cleans quite ap Scnenecrapy, N. Y. 
early equal to the best of Fanning Mills, leaving the grain fit for mill [yn nae” 
“fore or market. AG 
nad For Price and Description send for Circulars, and satisfy ENTS WAN D 
ourself before purchasing. Address — ine —— 
Ger yourself before | 8 R. & M. HARDER, RY 50. ONTH 
n of apeomtf Cobleskill, Schoharie county, N. Y. ee = : 
bse- 4 oR N SALES 
T TQ 1 ‘ 
iw. NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE'| — Forcik CIMENSADDRESS 
“ a L-L-TODD &Co. 
ra ROCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES. G8 WILLIAM ST N.Y. 
0 winch 
_ SEND FOR A CATALOGUE FROST & CO., 
rdy AND 
» AND Rochester, N. Y. 
— Parties who desire to purchase first lity . 
at ORDER YOUR TREES DIRECT. ap stare 
= Address 0. W. SEELYE, STANDARD OR DWARF FRUIT TREES, 
nd aptf Rochester Central Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, 
M, TO FARMERS! &&c., &c., 
RADLEY'S TOBACCO FERTILIZER, AND BRADLEY'S | in Zarge or smail quantities, are solicited to inform themselves 
XL Superphosphate of Lime, are for sale at wholesale and | of our Stock and Prices, ene 8% 
retail by the Manufacturer. WM. L BRADLEY: Our Nursery contains nearly FOUR HUNDRED ACRES, 
Sales Office 24 Broad street. Boston. which enables us to fill orders even of the most extensive char- 
ad G2 Pamphlets containing testimonials in favor of his To- | acter, while particular attention is given to orders amounting to 
bacco Fertilizer, Bradley's X L Manual on the Culture end Curing | small sums. 
of Tobacee, with Iustrations, can be had b the un- Our stock will be-supplied at the most favorable rates. 
ter a . pata fie Bo Wit L. B LEY. The following Cotal wih prions, are furnished on appli- 
i= est Cash prices nes. m cation upon receipt of five cents for each : 
3 a - z No.1 and 2—Descriptive Priced Retail Catalogue of Fraita, 
w HALE’S EARLY PEACH Ornamental Trees, Plants, eo, 
IPENS TEN DAYS before Troth’s and Serrate Early York. No. 4— Wholesale Priced Catalogue of Fruits, Ornamental 
Tree very hardy, Also, full casertmnent of a Trees, for Warseryenee, Beaters and ae whe es 
' A, G@. HANFORD & to buy in uantities for the Autumn of 1 
2 . FROST & CO., Rochester, N. ¥. 


sep2t 


. 
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U, 8. 7-30 LOAN, 


The Secretary of the Treasury gives notice that subseriptions 
will be received for Coupon Treasury Notes, payable three years 
from August 15th, 1864, with semi-annual interest at the Yate of 
seven and three-tenths per cent. per annum—principal and in- 
terest both to be paid in lawful money. . 

These notes will be convertible at the option of the holder at 
maturity, into six per cent. gold bearing bonds, payable not less 
than five nor more than twenty years from their date, as the 
Government may elect. They will be issued in denominations 
af $50, $100, $500, $1,000 and $5,000, and all subscriptions must 
be for fifty dollars or some multiple of fifty dollars. 

The notes will be transmitted to the owners free of transporta- 
tion charges as soon after the receipt of the original Certificates 
of Deposit as they can be prepared. 

As the notes draw interest from August 15, persons making de- 
posits subsequent to that date must pay the interest accrued from 
date of note to date of deposit. 

Parties depositing twenty-five thousand dollars and upwards 
for these notes at any one time will be allowed a commission of 
one-quarter of one per cent. 


Special Advantages of this Loan. 

Ir 1s a Nationa Savines Bank, offering a higher rate of in- 
terest than any other, and the best security. Aby savings bank 
which pays its depositors in U. 8. Notes, considers that it is pay- 
ing in the best circulating medium in the country, and it can not 
pay in anything better, for its own assets are either in govern- 
ment securities or in notes or bonds payable in government paper. 

It is equally convenient as a temporary or permanent invest- 
ment. The notes can always be sold for within a fraction of their 
face and accumulated interest, and are the best security with 
banks as collaterals for discounts, 

Convertible into a 6 per cent. 5-20 Gold Bond. 

In addition to the very liberal interest on the notes for three 
yoars, this privilege of conversion is now worth about three per 
cent. per annum, for the current rate for 5-20 Bonds is not less 
than nine per cent. premium, and before the war the premium 
om six per cent. U. 8. stocks was over twenty per cent. It will 
be seen that the actual profit on this loan, at the present market 
rate, is not less than ten per cent. per annum. 

Ite Exemption from State or Municipal Taxa- 
tion. 

But aside from all the advantages we have enumerated, a special 
Act of Congress exempts all bonds and Treasury Notes from 
local tawation. On the average, this exemption is worth about 
two per cent. per annum, according to the rate of taxation in va- 
rious parts of the country. 

It is believed that no securities offer so great inducements to 
lenders as those issued by the government. © In all other forms 
of indebtedness, the faith or ability of private parties, or stock 
companies, or separate communities, only, is pledged for pay- 
ment, while the whole property of the country is held to secure 
the discharge of all the obligations of the United States. 

While the government offers the most liberal terms for its 
leans, it believes that the very strongest appeal will be to the 
loyalty and patriotism of the people. 

Up to the 24th of September, the subscriptions to this loan 
amounted to over 

$40,000,000. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE RECEIVED by the Treasurer of the 
United States at Washington, the several Assistant Treasurers 
and designated Deposttaries, and by the First National Bank of 
Baffalo, N. Y., First National Bank of Albany, N. Y., and by all 
National Banks, 

All Respectable Banks and Bankers 
throughout the country will give further information and afford 
BVERY FACILITX TO SUBSCRIBERS, 





Dutch Bulbous Roots, 


J. M. THORBURN & CoO., 
15 Jolin Street; New Yor 


Have the pleasure to offer their usual assortment of 
Buss. They are large, sound and true to name, unlike 
generally sold in cases. They are the first selection of 
oLass Buus, obtained in Holland the present summer ip un 
tion to ‘Ts 
Hyacinths, 
Tulips, 
Poylyanthus Narcissus, 
Crocus, 
Crown Impe 
Fritillarias, 
Oxalis, 
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Lachenalias, 
Lilies, 
Arums and 


We have a splendid collection of Fonquilics, 


FRENCH HYBRID CLADIOLUs, 
which will be offered after the first frost. Also 


White Rose and Red Japan Lilies, 
BEAUTIFUL COLLECTIONS OF 
BULBOUS ROOTS, 


No. 1.—ASSORTMENTS OF 
6 Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, for 
glasses or'open border... 2... eteeds . ae 
1 Polyanthus Narcissus..... ocecccenerosscwnpesessphien 
8 Double Tulips................. re ices Eee $3. 
Popa BO See aoe ne): 


No. 2.—ASSORTMENTS OF 
9 Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, for ) 
qintees d+ open Berdar:.2 8s. WD ioe pd eer 
PE ED IIo s0s 00 scnsassechacsenendeenee 
15 Beautiful Named Early Tulips... ........ 2.0.2.0... 
95 Fine Mixed Creams... ... wccccccoccecstvccesced Ss oweall 
© POIPENENS MPI, on. ccc ccoscccevcssccessssucul $8 , 
SPURNS TOTGEND, 0.05p 04000490 005s onnedb on bsdnasienn € 
S meppegemiame VOLE... ..0c00edececestcosocsgpestn ' 


No. 3.—ASSORTMENTS OF 


18 Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, for pote) 
Glasses or open DOVder..... cc. ccceccesccecceees 

GO Piso Wimed Crean. 5 CA Sik cc ccccccccccevcced 
24 Beautiful Named Early Tulips.................c008 
12 Fine Named Early Tulips..... 32... 00.0... .ceceeeeee 
4 Polyanthus Narcissus, ..........0..00. eect eeneetcees 
12 Double Narcissus..............2s.cec.ccecseecccece $15, 


Crimson Crown Imperial... ..........2.ceeceeeseees 
6 Bul St TEIN, 00 cnccctaninsdeceeseehell 
25 Double Snowdrops. . 


Priced Catalogues, containing directions for cultivation 
mailed on application to 
J.™M. THORBUBN & CO., Seedsmen, = { 
15 John Street, New York, 
37" Splendid Prize Hollyhock Seed, 10 cts. per paper. It 


THOMAS WRICHT, 


COMMISSION TREE. BROKER, © 


35 Reynolds’ Arcade, Rochester, New Yor™ 


m} TREES, PLANTS AND TREE SEEDS§, 
1 the Various and Choice Kin ht or Sold on Comagle- 
sion, mene ert 
Send for Wright's Wholesale Price List. - 
ROUND AND SQUARE GRAPE BOXES, _ 
Various Patterns and beautifully made, at the shortest notice sae) 
oclt* Lowest Rates. 














RAPE VINES BY MAIL—Or by Exp 4 
ing. both old and new varieties, For circular, 
oc2t H. B. LUM, Sandusky, 





